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From the epoch of the Restoration up to the 
present time, the AngUcan Church has enjoyed a 
continuance — though not of equal dominion — of 
almost uninterrupted tranquiUity ; free from any 
very decided attempts, insidious or overt, to as- 
sault or xmdermine it. Out of the fierce struggles 
which it had previously encountered, with Puri- 
tanism on the one hand, and Roman Catholicism 
on the other, it came forth strong in its faith, 
pure in its doctrines, stedfast in its ordinances, 
active in its offices ; and there was a hallowed 
lustre gathered round its eminent divines, which 
will secure to them from posterity, devoted re- 
memhrance and reverence, as the lights and fa- 
thers of that period of gospel preaching. 



The peace, however, which their pious, untiring, 
and uncompromising energies won for the Church, 
has not, throughout its duration, been as favour- 
able to the growth and developement of Christian 
faith and practice as might naturally have been 
expected from it. 

A false security, partly owing to self-confidence, 
partly also, perhaps, to the protection aiForded by 
the State, has, in the later generations produced 
supineness, and out of this supineness, the garden 
of the Lord has become disfigured with noxious 
weeds, which have choked up and obstructed the 
growth of its wholesome plants. In its slumbering, 
an enemy has come in, and sown tares in the 
midst of wheat. The mischief has grown to a 
visible, if not alarming height ; and those of our 
clergy who have shaken off their lethargy, are now 
seeking to cleanse the holy soil of the evil which 
their long apathy engendered in one way, and 
almost invited in another. 

The principle on which the Church of England 
was founded, viz. the right, not of altering the 
doctrines received from the apostles, and con- 
firmed by the Fathers, but of deciding and con- 
demning what was abuse in faith and practice, 
became, through her own unguardedness, and the 
obtuseness and obstinacy of men's minds and 



temper — ^some being unable^ some unwilling, to 
separate between privilege and licentiousness — 
converted into tbe right o£ private judgment upon 
doctrines, and hence the numerous heresies which 
have since sprung up to impair her greatness, to 
check her salutary influence, and limit her use- 
fulness. 

Unhappily, also, there existed an error in her 
first construction, which from the moment of its 
conspicuousness, has been ever fatal to the har- 
monious operation of the clergy with each other, 
and with their flocks ; an error which insinuated 
itself under the title of Predestination, and which 
— ^in the desire of acquiring for herself, within her 
own field, the advantages of that unity, so ad- 
mired to this day, in the Church from which she 
had separated, but which, in the former, was due 
to other causes than the admission of heteroge- 
neous tenets, — she unthinkingly received without 
duly estimating its nature and tendency, and con- 
sidering whether it was compatible and concileable 
with the doctrines handed down from the first 
churches, and made the basis of her own. 

This new doctrine which brought schism within 
her pale, and, like the deadly upas, paralyzed 
the energies of all who came within its sphere, 
which has rendered discipline obsolete, and faith 
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inoperative, is one still pertinaciously clung to by 
a not inconsiderable portion of the Church, and 
which, bringing them into affinity with the 
Church of Geneva, has emboldened one of the 
living and influential disciples of Calvin to rise up 
and impugn the principles and practice that are 
distinct from the Genevan, and do essentially con- 
stitute the English Church. 

The mode in which the attack has been di- 
rected, is that of a discourse, entitled " Geneva 
and Oxford," addressed to the Theological School 
of the former place, by its president, M. D'Au- 
bign^, and ushered into this country by the Rev. 
E. Bickersteth, who thus identifies himself and 
his section with the Church of Geneva, and 
makes the learned foreigner the champion of his 
party. 

Had the above-mentioned address not been 
widely circulated among us, and were there not 
many more who read than reason — others too, 
who conclude where it favours their ' own views 
that a work unanswered is not answerable, — ^were 
there not many also, on the other hand, who, 
though the pious zeal and example, the eloquence 
and theargument, of able advocates of the ancient 
Church, may have roused them from torpidity, 
are yet not trained to, or even furnished with all 



the armoury that renders them strong to resist and 
overcome, the discourse might have been left to 
all the importance with which tyros in divinity at 
Geneva, or the party espousing its views else- 
where, might please to invest it. 

Levelled, however, as the pamphlet avowedly 
is, at the Anglo-Catholic Church, through that 
portion of those who call themselves of the Church 
of England, but are Anglican in form and name 
only, while far from Catholic in spirit, it becomes 
a duty to expose the feebleness of the attempt, 
and, in Christian charity, to show them that the 
weapons wielded against us do assuredly recoil 
upon themselves. 

For a just appreciation of the substance of the 
address, it is necessary to premise that the Ge- 
nevan Professor has — if supposed undesignedly, 
then at the cost of logical reputation-^presented it 
to the reader under a very specious, seducing 
form — a rhetorical artifice, by which an author 
ingeniously obtains credit for the whole matter 
from an apparent clearness in the ground plan of 
his work, and thus escapes the investigation 
whether all the matter introduced comes really 
within the plan, or whether the plan itself is com- 
pletely carried out. Division of a subject into 
parts is a very convenient one for facilitating the 
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introduction of matter into the mind, and securing 
it there ; but it begets endless confusion, if not 
fatal error, be not each individual member a pure 
integer of the complex subject, and the terms not 
such as are naturally suggested, and issuing, as 
it were, out of the essence of the theme itself. 

Thus the period of Christianity is divided into 
three epochs, admirably fitted ad captanduniy and 
tempting the exclamation — 

" Quidferet hie tanto dignum 'Professor ' hiatu." 

The first is that of " Evangelical Christianity, 
from the time of the apostles through the first two 
succeeding centuries." 

The second, that of " Ecclesiastical Catholicism, 
which, commencing in the third century, reigned 
to the seventh/' 

The third, " Eoman Papacy, which reigned 
from the seventh to the fifteenth century." — (Why 
not to the sixteenth ?) 

" In the first period, authority was attributed 
to the revealed word of God." 

" In the second it existed according io some in 
the Church as represented by its bishops." 

(Who would suspect such vagueness " accord- 
ing to some " from an historian, and of the Refor- 
mation ?) 
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" In the third, it rested in the Pope/' 

" The second of these systems is very superior 
to the third ; nevertheless inferior to the first." 

" In effect J in the first of these systems it is 
God who reigns." 

" In the second it is man''' 

" In the third, it is, to borrow the Apostle's 
words, * Even him, whose coming is after the 
working of Satan, with all power, and signs, and 
lying wonders.' " 

In reference to the two former distinctions, be 
it asked in passing, whether it can be credited 
that the professor is historian of an event, like 
the Reformation, the historian of a system, and not 
have discovered that its germ and development 
are distinct states, yet the one is but the sequel 
of the other. Why not go back to the oracles 
of Sinai, the burning bush, the Shechinah, — to 
have the corollary of his first division pure ! or if 
the Mosaic offend, why not close his first epoch 
with the miracles of the God-man, which were 
the oracles of divinity? The latter limitation, 
however, would add a third at least of the first, 
and the whole of the succeeding century to the 
second division. Yet taking the division as it 
stands, if by Catholicism is to be understood the 
self-same doctrine professed by all who assumed 
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the name of Christiaii^ or the majority of them, it 
cannot he denied that this term is an essential 
characteristic of Eyangelical Christianitj; and 
thus the singleness of the first division is dis- 
turhed by the commixture of what in theProfessor's 
view, is a foreign element, and in ours consti- 
tutes no distinction. Catholicity being identical 
with unity. If by ecclesiastical is understood an 
ecclesia or church, organised and receiving the 
sanction and support of the state — such attribute 
was certainly absent from the first two centuries 
of Christianity ; but if by Ecclesiastical is meant 
a Church having its orders of Bishop, Presbyter, 
and Deacon, and thus so far organised as con- 
flicting circumstances enabled it to become at that 
epoch, then reference need only be made to the 
1st Epistle of St. Paul to Timothy, iii. iv., and 
the Epistle to Titus — which letters are a compen- 
dium of duties and conditions binding on the dif- 
ferent orders of the clergy, and on their flocks, 
and the very basis of the system which in a later 
age succeeded — to prove that this attribute also 
enters into the first division, and that the di£fer- 
ence between the two epochs is one of degree 
only, the system of Christianity, or to be more 
precise, of Church government, having, in the 
latter, a larger development. 
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Assuming, however, that the second is not, what 
at hest it is, a cross-division, as intermingling with 
the first ; Ecclesiastical Catholicismis predicated of 
as " very superior to the third " — " nevertheless 
inferior to the first." In what did the great superio- 
rity consist ? — In the particular of there being Bi- 
shops only, and no supreme head? In the existence 
of a spiritual oligarchy, instead of a spiritual 
monarchy? — No. For there were some difficulty in 
proving that in no period from the first to the 
seventh century, was supremacy acknowledged in 
the. see of Rome. In what did the inferiority to the 
first consist ? In substituting the writings of the 
Fathers for those of the Apostles? — No. For the 
latter are so incorporated with the former, as to ex- 
ist in them almost entire in all that constitutes the 
ground of doctrine, and of Christian duty. The 
Professor's own quotations, moreover, from St. 
Augustine and St. Jerome, p. 29, show that these 
Fathers attached no less importance to them, and 
reverence, than himself claims for them. Evan- 
gelical Christianity was, then, not excluded from 
Ecclesiastical Catholicism, and here again, to use 
a carpentral phrase, the one dovetails into the 
other, and distinctness is lost; — ^unless indeed 
by a process of reasoning intelligible to himself 
only, the placing «' the Bible and Tradition side by 
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side, p. 22, be " the depravity " of excluding the 
Holy Scripture altogether. 

To examine the third division, Oxford being 
charged with no more than choosing the Fia 
media of the second, were a gratuitous trespass 
upon patience ; sufficient having been already 
said to show the divisions arbitrary, and that if 
in points historical so much confusion dwell, 
small is the hope indeed of clearness and distinct- 
ness in divisions which, as will presently be seen, 
require a metaphysical nicety and a mathematical 
precision, which language may despair of attaining 
— if not almost mind of conceiving. 

To hasten on, however, to those distinctions 
which mark the first of these epochs, and to 
abandon the almost frivolous inquiry whether 
'* Ecclesiastical Catholicism'* expired when " the 
Roman Papacy" came in — whether the Johns, the 
Stephens, the Gregories of the seventh differed, 
and in what — save temporalities and their too fre- 
quent consequent, the alienation of spiritual go- 
vernment from its true sphere — to pass by the 
sophism, as too prominent to escape the humblest 
ken, of God's reigning in the first epoch, man's 
in the second, and '' him whose coming is after 
the working of Satan in the third" — distinctions 
partaking of the confusion of the epochal division, 
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but combiniDg with that confusion temerity and 
uncharitableness — the three essential attributes of 
the first two centuries claim minutest examination. 
Of these attributes the first is " The word of 
God only/' otherwise designated by an ambiguous 
epithet — the formal principle of Christianity . The 
learned Professorcannotcomplain of being made his 
own interpreter of the distinguishing property in 
question. "That revelation of God" (p. 20) 
" which is contained in the Holy Scriptures" — 
"the written word" (p. 25)— " Apostolical" 
(p. 24). What? The union of terms raises a 
smile. "Apostolical tradition." Of what and 
whom ? Of Christ — ^with reverence be it spoken — 
their contemporary ? Then is all not recorded in 
the Holy Scnptures, as the phrase implies. Of 
themselves and their own actions as "found in 
the writings of the New Testament," recorded by 
themselves — ^in other words — ^the tradition of auto- 
biography — if readers can reconcile terms in ge- 
neral acceptation contradistinguished. Such charm 
and potency exist in the formation of a phrase 
like this, as triumphantly echoed by the Church 
of Geneva and the Geneva section of our own, as 
it is emphatically pronounced by the Professor 
himself, that the shout, if not disturbing our gra- 
vity, would daunt us in proceeding. 

c 
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But, if his argument is to be kept within the 
limits assigned by himself, and whether or not is 
immaterial save as it exposes the unnaturalness of 
the division — the " word of God only" and " writ- 
ten" was the sole source of religious knowledge in 
the first epoch of Evangelical Christianity. 

Now the sixtieth year after the birth of Christ 
was the term of life of the last of the apostles, 
and the Gospels and the Epistles were not col- 
lected into one body of the New Testament till 
the third century of our era ; — ^when, according to 
the Professor, " Evangelical Christianity" had 
run its race, and ^* Ecclesiastical Catholicism" 
had proceeded some way in its own new career. 
What, then, was " the source of religious know->> 
ledge" to the Church of the first two centuries ? 
The Epistles ? No. These were addressed to the 
particular circumstances of particular churches— 
as their dissoluteness, their lukewarmness, their 
jealousies, their waverings, their zeal and confi- 
dence, demanded correction, reproof, or encou- 
ragement : — to particular individuals ; as to 
Timothy, Titus, Philemon. There is no evidence, 
at least documentary, to show that they were cir- 
culated from church to church — there existed no 
necessity for their being so, save the general Epis- 
tles of St. Peter, St. John, St. Jude, which from 
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their titles may be supposed^ all circumstances fa- 
vouring, to have been read abroad — ^for the ad- 
dress to the Church of Corinth was not needed by 
the Church at Ephesus, nor did the Eomans re- 
quire precisely the same line of argument and in- 
struction as the Hebrews. The several Christian 
communities had oral teachers, who taught the 
body of Christianity ; and the apostles, having 
authority as superior to those teachers — ^the one 
receiving the call from Christ himself, the other 
from the laying on of hands of the apostles — exer- 
cised that authority, as of greater weight, in sti- 
mulating the virtues, and repressing the vices, of 
the respective churches. 

The Gospels, as a joint testimony to Christ's 
life and actions, and the record of them— the 
Acts, as the record of the apostolic life — ^were col- 
lectively destined for all the churches existuig and 
to come : each church may have had a manuscript 
copy of these holy books — each individual mem- 
ber certainly not ; no less from the expensiveness 
of that mode of publication^ than from the perse- 
cution which their publicity would have entailed. 
No reference is ever made in the Epistles to the 
writings of the Evangelists, but to the Old Testa- 
ment, though it would seem as natural to have re- 
ferred to the former as thatthemenof Beroeashould 
have searched the ancient Scriptures to ascertain 
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whether the things were as they had been deli- 
vered. 

*' Undoubtedly," says M. d'Aubign^, " there 
was originally a pure oral tradition : this was the 
instruction given by the apostles themselves, before 
the sacred writings of the New Testament existed." 
Let not, however, circulation and existence be 
viewed as convertible terms. The bulk of instruc- 
tion was oral ; this was the cardinal point of the 
Church — ^unless, indeed, it be contended that each 
Epistle, under whatever circumstances issued, was 
in itself a complete code of Christianity. 

Who were the depositaries of this teaching? 
Who handed it down ? Who collected it ? Who 
recorded it ? Was it the self-same thing to the 
letter as in the spirit with the writings of the 
apostles themselves? Then either the teaching 
or the writing was superfluous — the circulation 
and the practice must have forestalled each other. 

The circulation could not have been commen- 
surate with the wants of the churches, which, 
though but little communities, were yet widely 
spread over the shores of the Mediterranean, and 
must have had a multitude of teachers, who were 
not the apostles, and who could not and ought 
not, in the multifarious conditions of these com- 
munities, have made their teaching a mere com- 
mentary on the writings themselves. As inspired 
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men, the apostles and their disciples can have said 
nothing at variance with what they had written, 
and all that is contained in the writings is binding 
in faith and practice. Yet to affirm* that those 
holy and first teachers of Christianity said no more 
than they have written, when they tarote only to 
leave mankind an abiding testimony of their divine 
mission^ and of the signs which accompanied it — 
of their own labours and struggles in preaching 
Christ to Jew and Gentile — and of the evils to 
which the Church was exposed from doubts and 
fears within, and from the persecutions and temp- 
tations which variously assailed them from with- 
out ; — to state this is to imply that these holy 
men mistook the end of their writing and their 
apostleship. 

The Scriptures were a consequence of their 
teaching, not the foundation of it. The command 
given to the apostles was not, write to all nations 
but go, teach all nations. The Great Founder of 
the Church and his apostles trusted not to a pre- 
carious, perishable record of themselves, which 
like many works of the poets, philosophers, and 
historians of antiquity, might have been consumed 
or lost ; much less did they trust to the peculiar acci- 
dents of the several churches, to wMch so largeapor- 
tion of the New Testament owes its birth and bulk; 
the success and stability of the divine mission de- 
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pended not on Matthew, Luke, Peter, and Paul 
haying written^ but on their teaching, and training 
so impressiyelj, and so vigorously, that the Church 
should nevet want a succession of pastors and in- 
structors who should be the depositories of their 
teachings to the end of time. In this sense it is 
that Christ says, " Lo ! I am with you always, 
even unto the end." 

The Epistles— and great stress is laid upon 
these, for reasons that will appear hereafter — are 
documents to us of the existence of the churches 
of Galatia, Ephesus, Corinth, &c.*-evidence of the 
spiritual conditions of the same, and of the authority 
acknowledged by them as presiding in those who 
wrote them ; they were a supplement to the teach- 
ings in the special exigencies of each church, and 
were an implied sanction of the teachers ; but in 
like manner as these last were distinct from the 
apostles, so also were their teachings from the 
Epistles. Had these, with the Gospels and the 
Acts, never been recorded in writing, but the 
things recorded been consigned merely to tradi- 
tion, would the preaching of Christ, therefore, 
have become temporary or void? Would the 
teachings of the Apostles have lost their surpris- 
ing efficacy and power ? Would a church never 
have been planted, and struck its roots deep, so as 
to resist all the shocks to which it might be exposed 
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in all succeeding time ? Would the word in them, 
because spoken, have from their hallowed lips lost 
all the power of sinking deep> which is its attribute, 
even in uninspired men, when their cause is good, 
and their head and heart in it ? What other spi- 
ritual sustenance than oral teaching can thej have 
received who were cut off from among men — who 
were driven to the recesses of the earth to make 
of these their dwelling, their temple, and their 
tomb, and of whose records and other sacred trea- 
sures every vestige was hunted out for destruction, 
as diligently, and as ferociously, as was the young 
child by the emissaries of Herod in consternation 
for his own state and dominions ? 

For a period of at least two centuries after the 
apostles, running far into the epoch of " Ecclesias- 
tical Catholicism," the Church, in its distracted, 
scattered state, had these oral teachings solely to 
rely on. The pastors the more laboriously drilled 
their flocks in the articles of belief and practice, 
so that each individual for himself should be fully 
able to give to every man a reason of the faith 
that was in him. 

This unwritten word — so precious and so trea- 
sured because it was unwritten, so jealously 
guarded, like the sacred elements, because of its 
vitality, lest in any of its particulars it might es- 
cape — ^was to these Christian associations the light 
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shining in a place dark in every sense to them. 
This unwritten word nourished them amidst fa- 
mine, disease, and every imaginahle affliction ; it 
cheered their dismal pilgrimage, and was their 
song of triumph in the hour of torture and of 
death. 

And can a word like this, which endued its 
preservers with such unexampled faith and forti- 
tude, he deemed unapostoUc hecause orally de- 
livered hy one generation to the succeeding as 
orally received from the former — he deemed un- 
scriptural hecau&e perchance some article of it 
may not have heen contained in, or heen hut 
dimly, hecause hriefly, hinted at in those sacred 
apostolic books which, it is no irreverence to pro- 
nounce, were not intended as a complete code of 
Christianity. 

But the important question arises — whither, 
then, are we to repair for a knowledge of the 
teachings and workings that inspired to such costly 
sacrifices and such signal example ? Not to the 
apostolic writings and to the times of the great 
persecution of the Church, but to the writings of 
those godly men who hved nearest to those times, 
and who, in the less troubled period of the Church, 
when persecution was changed into protection, 
were favoured with piety, learning, diUgence, en- 
couragement enough to collect and record the tra- 
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ditions wbich their forefathers had sealed with 
their blood ; and in whom the anxiety of doing so 
grew the more intense as the evil of error and cor- 
ruption was feared to them if continuing long un- 
recorded. 

But by what test shall be ascertained the purity 
of those records ? First, by their own internal 
evidence ; by the same test which gives the Bible 
its validity ; by the air of sincerity, the fervent 
zeal, the absence of unholy motive, the presence 
of every good intention, desire, and principle, 
which pervades them. 

Secondly, by their not being discordant from, 
but in alliance with. Holy Writ, from which the 
quotations are so numerous, that if the New Tes- 
tament itself were lost, it might almost be made 
up from the Fathers. 

Thirdly, by a comparison of the writings of the 
Fathers with each other, viewing all points of 
doctrine and practice as authoritative, of whatever 
century, which can be traced through the writings 
of the preceding up to the period nearest to the 
apostolic times, and rejecting as innovation not 
what is recommended by Christian experience, but 
what is introduced as dogma or rite, which cannot 
be so traced. 
It is no objection to their genuineness and au- 
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thenticity that there are points in them whicn are 
not expressed in the apostolic Scriptures. These 
and the writings of the Fathers present two dis- 
tinct phases of Christianity : the one is its history 
in its first state, viz. that of converts ; the other 
in its later and full practical developement among 
men bom Christians. 

Yet with all the merits of the Fathers, their 
credit is not the less impugned by the learned 
Professor ; though St. Augustine, St. Jerome, and 
others are of great weight with him when they 
serve to favour a particular sentiment of his own. 
Will he accept their authority on the conditions 
above prescribed in all that th^ write ? They 
are credible or incredible witnesses — to be believed 
in wholly or not at all. If their veracity be at- 
tainted by one single flaw in matters of the most 
momentous interest, their confirmation of his 
opinions becomes but accidental, and may be as 
open to suspicion as their dissent. 

So unscrupulous, however, or at least incon- 
siderate, is M. d'Aubign^ in his selections to 
make out his case, that even the heretic Abelard — 
one whom himself would denounce on other occa- 
sions, is applauded as authority, though that au- 
thority can thus write and reason in terms which 
the learned Genevan surely cannot approve : — 
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" How is it possible that God should be reconciled 
to us by the death of his Son, since, in all reason- 
ing, be ought to have been more incensed against 
men for the murder of his Son, than for the vio- 
lation of his precept by eating a single apple !" 
Thus two authorities are quoted of men whom he 
would not, in all articles of the same high subject, 
trust— one of a man whom, in almost everything 
touching the subject for which he is adduced, he 
must avowedly distrust. 

Is it, then, discourteous to ask the Professor to 
examine himself, and ascertain whether he be not 
animated, more with zeal for his cause than zeal 
for the truth, and whether that zeal have not 
blinded him to the right discrimination of autho- 
rities ? The humility of St. Augustine and St. 
Jerome is, after having served his turn, somewhat 
ungratefully brought to bear against themselves. 
Will he, as a parallel, adduce the humiUty of St. 
Paul in depreciation of that apostle's authority, 
because he reproves the Church for enlisting them- 
selves under himself, or ApoUos, declaring that the 
one planteth only, the other wat^eth, but the in- 
crease is of God ? If the humility of St, Augustine 
and St. Jerome condemn them, what would be said 
of their pride had they claimed for their own writ- 
ings*pre-eminence or equality ? 
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Still, the tradition of the teachers of the first 
centuries (how many first ?) is allowed to be ines- 
timable, — p. 26 : ** but in so far as it is presby- 
terian, episcopal, synodical, it is no longer apos- 
tolic.'* With M. d'Aubign^ the term apostolical 
is strictly confined to that which is absolutely said 
and written by the apostles only — with us it ex- 
tends to that which is derived from them, as the 
Creed, so called, and those who received their 
sanction as the teachers of the Church in their 
days, whether presbyters or bishops, and those 
who have succeeded them under the same condi- 
tions and ordinances. 

It were tedious to interrupt the thread of the 
argument on the different principles and articles of 
doctrine contended for by the Genevan and Anglo- 
Catholic Church, to expose the discrepancies in 
the Professor's sentiments and logic, if the gist of 
the doctrines of the former Church did not He in 
the sentiments and arguments so communicated. 

But, on the point of tradition, let M. d'Aubign^ 
further speak for himself. In p. 31, human tra- 
dition, we assume from p. 26, not that of the 
first centuries, declared to be " inestimable," 
" springs from the love of novelties, and is the 
faith of ignorance, of superstition, of puerile cre- 
dulity.'* Traditions of this nature undoubtedly 
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exist, but it is wanton to insinuate that such tra- 
ditions are, or would be, owned by the Oxford di- 
vines, or the Anglo-Catholic Church. They are 
too vulgar to impose on the very least enlightened 
in this church and country ; and charity bids us 
add our belief that they would not have taken root 
in the land of their birth but for the deep traces of 
Paganism still not effaced from the Italian mind, 
and the splendid vestiges of antiquity pointing 
hack to the past, which dispose it to receive un- 
doubtingly all the wonderful and fabulous con- 
nected with Italy's former story. 

In p. 23, however, this human tradition — tra- 
dition other than human we have never heard of — 
changes aspect, and becomes " a species of rational- 
ism ;'* of course, then, neither of the first centu- 
ries, nor that sort of tradition issuing from " love 
of novelties," and being "the faith of ignorance," 
&c. — "which introduces into Christian doctrine 
as a rule not the human reason of the present 
time, but the human reason of times past." 

Christianity is not one of the abstract sciences 
or useful arts, that it may be more systematically 
and accurately taught, more largely developed, 
more extensively carried out, and applied, as the 
investigations, ingenuity, and experience of one 
age surpasses that of another ; neither is it like a 
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political constitution, always growing, and never 
mature. "This young, inexperienced Christianity** 
of the first centuries was then in the complete ma- 
turity of its strength, in the full blaze of its noon- 
day splendour. Christianity was as broad in its 
basis, as true in its system* as pure in its work- 
ings, as free in its gifts, as mighty in its in- 
fluences, in the times of the Fathers, as it ever 
can become, the difference hereafter being only in 
the measure of the field over which it works, and 
the number of holy instruments which it may em- 
ploy. " The Christians of those times,*' says Dr. 
Milner, " were the very best Christians, as possess- 
ing the Spirit of Christ in the most powerful de- 
gree." 

" Certainly we are more ancient than the 
Fathers," proudly exclaims the Genevan school, 
" for we have fifteen or eighteen centuries more 
than they." Let it blush, then, for its years, 
when it looks at what it has done. " It is we 
who have the light of experience." And what 
has it taught them? To be wise in their own 
conceits. "We who have the maturity of gray 
hairs." And where is the honour ? In an an* 
tique juvenility of unproductiveness, an antique 
juvenility of ever learning, and never coming to a 
knowledge of the truth. 
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It is well in things human, which are pene- 
trated by experience, to be careful that the notipn 
" wisdom of our ancestors" does not, night-mare 
like, bestride our faculties, and suspend their 
uses; but in things diTine, the knowledge of 
which first came by inspiration, then by teaching, 
then by the struggles between flesh and spirit 
such as mankind never before knew — by struggles, 
too, such as it is hoped, for the honour of hu- 
manity, though not for the brightness of Chris- 
tianity, it can neyer know again — of persecutions 
for conscience-sake — " the wisdom of our ances- 
tors'' in the first Christian centuries we extol ; and, 
in comparison with their greatness, to adopt 
Newton's of himself to science, we are but as 
children playing with pebbles on the sea-shore. 

But " the human reason of the present time" 
is the species of rationalism which is to be made 
the rule of Christianity. Let not the Anti-trini- 
tarian, or the Sceptic, as the phrase might lead 
him, foster the hope that this '* human reason of 
the present," this rationalism, brings the Genevan 
into alliance with either of them : it is *' the hu- 
man reason of the present," as contradistinguished 
from " the human reason of the past," which is the 
theme. And what this human reason of the present 
is may aptly be illustrated by the case of the tyro 
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who takes up Dante^ the hardest of all authors to 
be understood for its allusions, and rejects all com- 
mentaries but the fanciful ones of his own. 

The Scriptures are not to be read with the help 
of the almost contemporary hght of the Fathers ; 
these were too dazzled by the splendours of Chris- 
tianity to view it stedfastly ; these blindly adored ; 
these godly, zealous men, wanted the mist of fifteen 
centuries to interpose their atmosphere of the 
wildest fancies and crudest interpretations of that 
holy book, and, through this nebula, Christianity 
becomes revealed in all its majesty and fullness. 
Josephus, at the end of his antiquities, mistaken, 
miserable man ! did not consider that it wanted 
time only and presumption to accomplish that of 
which he lamented the deficiency, viz., that " of 
all who have done their endeavours with great pa- 
tience to interpret the meaning of the books of 
MoseSy there have hardly yet been so many as two 
or three that have succeeded therein." That ad- 
mirable Christian and historian. Dr. Milner, was 
in a strange delusion when, describing St. Augus- 
tine's theory regarding the study of the Scriptures, 
he remarked : " His (the Father's) views are so 
remote from the usual mode of reasoning of our 
times, that they will not easily find credit in the 
worid : but I will venture to affirm, that the more 
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men study the Scriptures, the more they will see 
the justice of St. Augustine's remarks, and the 
necessity of admitting them."* 

'"The human reason of the present" set up 
against '' the hun^an reason of the past/' in holy 
things, is the rock on which men must founder. 
It is confounding spiritual things with secular. 
The liberty which men experience of thought and 
action on things civil and social, has overstepped 
its own domain, as the Church itself did of old, 
when it invaded civil rights, in her lust of absolute 
control. 

Let, then, the same tenderness and caution that 
is exercised in what is to be received, govern also 
in rejecting, lest, in an infatuated bigotry, such 
as manifested itself among spme of the early 
Christians in regard to the ancient statues, the 
most precious monuments shall have been de- 
stroyed, which posterity will lament, and would 
have coveted and needed as models. Not all the 
works of ancient art are equal to the productions 
of the Periclean age in Greece, or the Augustan 
in Imperial Rome ; but is the standard of excel- 
lence lost by the preservation of those of inferior 

* I>r. Milner is speaking of the tripartite sense in which tlic 
Father interprets the Scriptures. 
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skill? Nay, through the gradations is not the 
standard known ? 

Are we to refuse the mutual light which the 
apostolic writings and those of the Fathers lend 
each other, and walk in the feehler light of one 
only, hecause the latter may have been at times 
crossed with the cloud of human infirmity, or the 
head have sometimes grown dizzy from the sub- 
limity of its contemplations ? 

What, is the answer to him who denies in the 
Scripture the presence of the Trinitarian doctrine, 
but, the testimony of the Fathers? What to 
him who doubts "the written word," but the 
traditional, unwritten, and afterwards recorded 
word of the Fathers ? Are the apostolic writings 
depreciated through these ? Have these no value 
because of the apostolic ? The fathers and their 
works are not placed in the stead of the Apostles 
and their works, any more than these are placed 
in Christ's stead. Both are essential props of 
the Christian edifice ; and, though the apostles 
are the columns that sustain the gloriously ascend- 
ing nave, the Fathers are the buttresses which 
strengthen and brace the whole. Remove the 
one, the spiritual building falls ; the other, it be- 
comes less secure. 
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Having then shown that " the word of God 
only," i. e. " the written word," was not, nay, 
could not have been exclusively the guiding light 
to the epoch of Evangelical Christianity, but that 
the Bible and tradition — ^human as handed down 
by man ; but divine as descending from the same 
great Head of the Church, do together make up 
" the formal principle of Christianity ;" it is for 
us now to contemplate the other element dilated 
on by M. d'Aubign^, and which meets with no 
higher favour at his hands than tradition-, though 
his own mind is floating in uncertainty between the 
different senses attached to it. This dementis the 
Church, of which the Professor tells us " it is not the 
clergy," "it is not the councils," itisnotthe Pope," 
(the last proposition of the clause is not our con- 
cern,) " it is Christian people," ** the faithful." 

" Christian people," " the faithful," are a 
church in the sense of a congregation being 
the Church ; the clergy and the councils are the 
Church in the sense of the instrument, and minis- 
ters in holy things being the Church. The two 
different senses of the term Church are here so 
distinct as to preclude all argument, were it not 
opened by the assertion that " Christian people" — 
** the faithful" — are judges of controversy ; — of 
controversy among whom ? Among Christians 
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differiog from each other in the interpretation of 
some point of doctrine^ and all equally anxious 
to arrive at the true one^ none raising a question 
for disputation's sake. Not all Christian people 
then are the judges of controyersy^ hut some only, 
" the faithful." Show us among the mass, having 
most opinions in common, yet varying in some, 
who are the faithful. Give us the infalHhle signs 
hy which they may he recognized. Their faith 
in God*s written word perhaps? hut the others 
have the same faith in it, and on some one point 
are at issue. Their works ? but the others work 
also. The motives of their works ? Show us that 
the veil, which to our eye covers the motives of 
actions, is rent in twain, and reveals beUef and 
its fruits in the indissoluble union of cause and 
effect. Select them, if possible, from the great 
community of professing Christians, form them 
into a body that shall be the light set upon the 
hill to warn and guide, and we will be swayed by 
their sentiments, and imitate their conduct ; but 
for all this, nothing is yet visible to constitute 
them judges of controversy. 

But there is *' an instinct" in the Christian as 
in " the animal, which eats not what may harm 
him," that prevents his erring. Oh ! this in- 
stinct, like Nature's abhorrence of a vacuum, is a 
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lorious refiige from having asserted what we 
cannbt explain ! 

There is a Church of the faithful, doubtless ; 
but to us as invisible " as the general assembly 
and Church of the first-bom, whose names are 
written in heaven" — a Church which still is not 
the settler of controversy — which cannot be our 
supreme court of appeal in all the doubts and 
difficulties which perplex the Christian's course. 
Away, then, with such dreamy mysticism, and 
let what is practical and real take its place ! Be 
there something to hold on by, which, on the one 
hand, shall secure from being carried about by 
every wind of doctrine ; and, on the other, shall 
convince that own judgment is but a bruised reed 
to lean on ! 

There is, moreover, another office of the 
Church besides judge of controversy, implied, it 
is true, in the former, yet distinct and must be 
included in the argument ; i. e. expounder of 
doctrines. Does instinct avail here? Does it 
qualify for explaining in what the excellence of 
the choice consists? Give the terms " Chris- 
tian people" — " the faithful," — the largest sense 
of the whole Christian community, and no con- 
troversy is left for judgment ; give it the nar- 
rowest, and there are no judges. Did the com- 
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munities of the so-termed evangelical times ex- 
plain the doctrine to the apostles and their 
successors^ or receive it from them? Did the 
apostles consult, or did they ordain ? What need 
of judges and of teachers^ if the flocks of this 
remote 9ge see more clearly than they who were 
the living witnesses of Christ's power^ and 
preaching with that of the apostles^ and yet re- 
quired a rule of practice no less than their faith 
to guide them ? The works of the apostles and 
the fathers need then only be circulated, and the 
inequalities of the understanding become levelled ; 
all doubts and obstacles vanish before the right 
of private interpretation, though St. Peter has 
expressly pronounced that no prophecy of the 
scripture is solved by such a test. The counsel 
of the apostle to the Church of the Thessalonians 
was, " prove all things," i. e. by the rule which 
we have given you, as against the adversary who 
assails your faith ; be able to give a reason of the 
faith that is in you to every one that asketh, by 
your care in preserving the instruction and evi- 
dences you have received as proofs of that faith. 

In page 34, however, we are favoured with a 
momentary glimpse of a church, which is not the 
unrecognizable imaginary one of the faithful ; but 
it escapes our vision the instant we would fix and 
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examine it. " Yes, I believe and confess it, — ^there 
is an authority in the Church, and without au- 
thority the Church cannot exist." But it is de- 
nied to reside in the spiritual heads of a Christian 
community, who have exterior ordination, &c., 
becatise, among these have been numbered a 
Borgia and Bishops — tempting alliteration ! 
" without theological gifts, and without grace and 
justification." By parity of reasoning must the 
authority of the Church of the apostles be denied, 
because in it there was a Judas who betrayed 
his Lord ; and the parallel is not destroyed by 
this event being of God's foreknowledge, since 
it was not of his design. The arguing fropi the 
abuse against the use — since it is that which is 
good only that is subject to abuse — leads to ab- 
surdities, however monstrous, too self-evident to 
dwell on. 

" It is elsewhere than in the episcopal succes- 
sion that we seek that which gives authority to 
our ministry, and validity to our sacraments." 
" It is in the word of God." Is the word of 
God less powerful in the bishops because of their 
succession than in those whose exterior ordination 
is capriciously bestowed by elders of the Church ? 
There are those who have theological gifts, and 
those who think they have them without grace 
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and justification ; and there are those who have 
grace and justification without theological gifts. 
How is it ascertained, and by whom, that they 
who receive the laying on of hands possess these 
highest excellencies combined ? Spiritual instinct, 
forsooth, is the uniyersal solvent ! and the Church 
of Geneva alone possesses the secret. This de- 
cides what the Church is; this interprets the 
word of God only ; . this enables to dispense with 
forms and ordinances. 

These transcendental notions which soar to the 
impossible, and lose sight of the practicable — 
which foster the illusion of a spirituality unattain- 
able by flesh and blood— which imply the impos- 
sibility of error and self-deception, while their 
path is open on every side, are, Uke abstract no- 
tions of civil rights, very flattering and high- 
sounding phrases. Very just too were the con- 
stitution of men and things as unmixed as the 
propositions themselves ; but the highest wis- 
dom, as we understand it, is that which views 
Christians here below as their fallen nature has 
made them, and employs such suitable instru- 
ments and means as will, God's grace preventing 
these, restore them to the likeness they have 
lost. 

Yes, we confess also ** a Church there must 
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be — a Church which has authority, and without 
which it cannot exist ;*' a Church which is built 
on the foundation of the Prophets, Apostles, and, 
doctrinallj and historicallj considered, of the 
Fathers also ; a Church which possesses a com-' 
plete code of Christianity ; a Church composed of 
ministers, who, by virtue of their ordination, and 
by the high endowments they are gifted with for 
the sacred calling, are the fit depositaries of the 
word of God written and unwritten — its compe- 
tent interpreters through the labour and learning 
employed in its study — their earnestness and love 
to win souls. This Church is the resolver of 
doubts to the unhesitating and anxious Christian 
— ^his counsellor when embarrassed by the ob- 
structions and dangers of the way, — ^his com- 
forter when the Spirit is willing, yet the flesh 
weak. 

But in all these oflices, lest we should seem to 
arrogate for her a power which originates not in 
her, the Church is but the instrument which God 
employs for sanctioning his holy purposes in 
her formation. Imperfect the Church assuredly 
is, many there will be as have been within it, who 
think the gift of God to be purchased by money ; 
but he who would have spared Sodom and Go- 
morrah for the sake of ten righteous, will as 
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unfailingly bless her for the sake of those who 
unweariedly and faithfully lahour therein. And 
of a resource like this, which is the Christian's 
chart and compass, shall he he deprived, and left 
to drift on the wide perilous waste of waters, told 
that the true mariner will find his way to port 
without such superfluous artificial aids as these ? 
These, the Geneyan worthies, in their ecstatic- 
spiritual flights, would have their flocks ahandon 
and return to the stars, saying, <' Why make use 
of instruments derived from the stars, while we may 
have the stars themselves ; they may serve for a 
season of darkness when there are no stars ; hut 
now it is accepting the artificial guide, instead of 
the natural." 

Perplexed with all the cares and anxieties of 
making provision for himself, and those near and 
dear to him who have to make the voyage of life 
towards eternity along with him, is it humane to 
throw him hack as the first mariners upon such 
guidance only ? to tell him nothing of the lurking 
rocks and moving sands to which he is ei^posed ? 
to leave him to a fretful, uneasy, nay, almost 
certainly, a fatal course, when in the Church is 
deposited a record of all the disasters encountered 
hy former voyagers ; of the means of escape which 
they have found, and of the course they have 
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tracked out^ as surely guiding to the haven they 
would reach ? Or^ again^ aware as they may he 
of all the perils and darkness of their voyage, and 
conscious as they may feel of the necessity of one 
who has skill and science to guide them, shall 
the choice he left to their inexperience, and its too 
frequent attendant — temerity, while there exists 
a . steady and unfaihng light and guide which 
their self-confidence rejects ? 

Is preference, therefore, claimed for the ex- 
terior hierarchy of the Church over " that in- 
ternal hierarchy, which is the kingdom of God 
itself?" 

No, hut as the tree hy its fruits, we know hy 
the workings of the exterior hierarchy of the 
Church, that that " internal hierarchy, which is 
the kingdom of God is within them.'' 

As the Professor avows that the wrestling, 
which is now carried on, is hetween the Genevan 
and the Anglo-Cathohc School, it hecomes ne- 
cessary to pursue inquiry into the other features of 
Evangelical Christianity as distinguishing, in his 
view, the first Christians, apart from that of " the 
word of God only." 

The second attribute, then, is termed " the 
grace of God only," or, " the material principle 
of Christianity," an attribute, it is hoped, equally 
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as characteristic of the Anglo-Catholic Church, 
hut with a different acceptation from that which 
the learned Genevan admits to he his ; and given 
in the words of the Oxford Divine, Dr. Pusey, 
viz. " that when the sinner has hy faith laid hold 
upon the saving merits of Christ, his sins are 
hlotted out, covered, and can no more appear ; 
the hand'UyriHng which was against him is abo- 
lished, so that he has now only to give thanks 
to Christ who has delivered him from all his sins." 
Of this being the fair interpretation of " the grace 
of Christ only," no doubt exists, since the gift 
is declared by him " the good news, which alone 
has been, and will be in all ages, the only conso- 
lation of the sinner." 

Were not the particle *'when*^ in the one sentence, 
and the term ** consolation" in the other, signifi- 
cant by implication of a complete and final abso- 
lution, and of a spiritual perfection attainable 
while in the body, the whole proposition would 
as freely receive our assent, as ** the saving 
merits of Christ*' are acknowledged by us as the 
only mediation; but, disputing as we do the 
attainableness of such a state here on earth, we 
denounce the doctrine as one begetting pride and 
presumption, of dangerous, nay, immoral ten- 
dency, and productive of those very alternatives 
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pride and despair^ which with a sensitiveness evi- 
dencing then- existence in his own tenets, he so 
readily attributes to those of the Anglo-CathoUc 
Church. 

The same speculative principle pervades this 
as the other characteristics of the Genevan Church, 
and compels us to apply to it the same substan- 
tive test as in the points before handled. 

When is the sinner siu^e that he has by faith 
laid hold of " the saving merits of Christ V* Do 
good works produce it? No. For on these 
if he perform them, he is to place absolutely no 
reliance. Good motives? No. For with the 
most scrupulous and searching self-examination, 
he is unable always to analyze them, and deter- 
mine that love to God, unmixed with any other 
ingredient, as self-interest, self-esteem, shall have 
been the governing principle. " The instinct" 
by which he abstains like the animal from all that 
may harm him ? But the precept is two-fold, — 
" learn to do well,'* no less than *' cease to do 
evil." What are the signs by which he is as- 
sured of his faith, entitling him to a certain share 
in the benefits of Christ's passion and death ? 
What is the trial, like that of Abraham's and the 
first Christians, which his faith undergoes to re- 
veal its strength ? Is there no possibility of mis- 
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take on the nature and measare of that faith ? 
Peter, who declared his readiness to follow his 
Lord to prison and to death, though warned against 
his self-confidence, thrice denied him. Thomas, 
though having witnessed miracles as remarkable 
during Christ's life as to have given the sanction 
of reason to his beUef in Christ's re-appearance 
after his resurrection, doubted, till every bodily 
sense was satisfied. 

May not, for we must argue the point mate- 
rially, a too sanguine temperament in one, and 
the reverse operating in another, deceive both as 
to their real state in relation to Christ? It 
surely cannot be that this faith, so defensive a 
shield, so precious a treasure, dwells within him« 
and he is unconscious of the boon ; for where 
then is ** the good news and the consolation 7" 

To be already beatified here on earth, and that 
is a state of beatification in which *^ he has now 
only to give thanks to Christ, who has delivered 
him from all hia sins," and be unconscious, un- 
certain, involves a contradiction — ^to be certain 
without a positive test and sign — a delusion. The 
complete spiritual abstraction such a state sup- 
poses sincerely pious men have sought in a with- 
drawal from the temptations of the world into 
cloisters and convents, and the incitements of 
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the flesh have still followed ; the warfare is still 
to he maintained. The apostles received an un- 
deniahle positive sign of " the grace of Christ" 
conferred on them, and yet one of them by trans- 
gression fell. And is not this written for our 
instruction ? Is the admonition void, or caution 
against pride only — ^' let him that thinketh he 
standeth, take heed lest he fall ?" Does the in- 
junction given even to the apostles, " watch and 
pray, lest ye enter into temptation," suppose a 
state of security while in the flesh ? 

To inculcate, then, any other doctrine than 
that man while here below, is ever in a state of 
probation, is alike contrary to scriptural autho- 
rity, and universal experience of man's nature. 
The impossibility of relapse is as suggestive of 
self-satisfaction, as fatal to guardedness and exer« 
tion, as the apprehension of being too far gone 
in imgodliness for recovery, is productive of reck- 
lessness and despair. 

Let us, in the progress of our reply, take a 
passing survey of the three constituents, or, it 
may be, stages in the Christian life — ^Faith— 
Sanctification — and Justification. 

By faith it must be believed not only that God 
is, but that he is the rewarder of all them that 
obey him. By faith it must be believed that 
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man was bom in sin^ and incurred the curse of 
the law ; that Christ became obedient unto death 
to emancipate him from that curse from which, 
being born in sin, he could not emancipate him- 
self ; and that to be a partaker of the benefits of 
Christ's death, he must walk in the footsteps 
of him whose life is our example, as his death was 
our ransom. 

To these various points having given his at- 
tention by his sponsors* at the font, by himself 
at confirmation, and by the seal put to it on his 
first kneeling at the altar, and thus become an ac- 
tive member of the Church militant on earth, it de- 
volves on him henceforth to prove himself wwthy 
of the high vocation wherewith he is called, by 
an unremitting endeavour to do the will of his 
Father. 

Christ in him, by his blessed example, points 
out the way in which he is to walk so as to please 
God; Christ in him, as the truth, secures his 
continuance in the right path ; Christ in him, as 
the life, endues him with vitality, love, and 

* It is much to be lamented that the office taken upon 
themselves by sponsors is too rashly undertaken, and the solemn 
act becomes merely nominal. The Church must find a remedy 
for this indifference. 
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energy, to persevere in his course ; while the Holy 
Spirit, not Christ, or the offices are confounded, 
accompanies him to help his good desires no less 
than his infirmities. The sacraments from which 
he derives fresh encouragement hy the repetition 
of his vows — a renewal of spiritual strength, 
through the elements partaken, do, together with 
the holy purposes which he keeps before him, 
and the holy habits he has striven to acquire and 
maintain, beget in him a life of sanctity or a 
state of sanctification, which recommends his 
works to him who ** is the rewarder of all them 
that obey him ;" but the moment self-<X)nfidence 
springs up within him, and he looks to the deeds 
done instead of those to be done, then is the state 
at which he has arrived no security against stimi- 
bling, nay, even faUing. His fall may, indeed, 
be irrecoverable as the seed that fell in stony 
shallow soil, and perished. The long duration 
of his vigilance and labour inspires the hope, and 
becomes the earnest of his perseverance, but un- 
less he endure to the end, *^ the hand-writing 
which was against him is" not '* abolished." 

Through the joint operation of faith and a holy 
life he is accepted before God ; he is justified, not 
for any merit which his works have in themselves 
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abstractedly, but which they have derived from 
the cleansing efficacy of Christ's blood, which has 
enabled him to perform them aright. 

This is the sense in which alone the Church 
understands works as justifying. But were it 
even understood by us as the Genevan will that 
we interpret it, there is not more merit assumed 
for works, than he assumes for his faith, when he 
ascribes it as justifying ; for if it justify ^ it must 
be by some virtue in the acquiring and preserving ; 
arbitrarily bestowed as it flows from predestina- 
tion it cannoi ju^stify at all. 

Justification is the ultimate and final state 
which the Christian has reached through the 
Spirit's cheering and comforting influence, follow- 
ing him to the end in his godly course. 

Faith is the condition^ not the principle, upon 
which man is justified. Without it, i. e. without 
the faith in Christ which was lacking to the un- 
converted Jew and Gentile, there was no more 
justification than to those Christians in whom 
it is a mere passive assent to the doctrines in- 
cluded. The sacrifices — the ritual observances — 
the keeping of the law in the Jew when this was 
superseded by the Gospel — all the actions of the 
Gentile, however disinterested, just, and virtuous 
in themselves, however comely and of good re- 
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port, were of no avail as coDcemed bis everlasting 
destiny and their acceptableness^ because tbey 
implied a power of self-working oat salvation^ 
because there was not admitted by him that in- 
herent and inherited impurity which is insepa* 
rable from every action which has not the love 
of God for its sole motive. 

That '' the preaching of justification by faith 
should be addressed by the propagators of Chris- 
tian knowledge to heathens, its promoters 
should preach to the baptized justification by 
works^" is precisely the line we would draw be- 
tween the requirements and duties of the first 
age of Christianity, and those of the succeeding 
and the present. To the Jew was taught justi- 
fication by faith alone, because he relied on the 
efficacy of obedience to the law only, and the 
fulfilment of its duties was prompted by fear, 
not love ; to the Gentile, because the to KoKor 
was cultivated on the principle of his highest in- 
terest, and his moral dignity. 

The atonement was prominently exhibited to 
these two races of men, not that they should 
thereby cease to do the same commendable 
works ; but that these should spring from higher 
sources. The faith working in such, or in other 
words, Christ in him, purged his thoughts and 
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actions of the old leaven ; emancipated him from 
the terrors of the law^ conducted him into the 
glorious liberty of the sons of God ; and^ thus 
sanctified by the pervading principle of love, his 
works ascend holy and well-pleasing before 
God. 

We, on the other hand, are contradistinguished 
in our position from the Jew, being, so to speak, 
natural-bom subjects of the faith. To us then 
who have never doubted of the atonement, it is 
unnecessary that this doctrine should be con- 
stantly kept before our eyes, lest we should re- 
lapse into idolatry or unbelief, states in which 
we never existed. As the allegiance to his sove- 
reign of the natural-bom subject is taken for 
granted, and it is unnecessary to remind him of 
the tacit consent, or of the oath, but to see to 
the performance of the duties involved — so is it 
our concem as enlisted under Christ's banner to 
fight the good fight of faith, to war against the 
temptations of the world and of the flesh, which, 
in one guise or other, continually await or assail 
us until life is over ; and, the conflict ended, to 
acknowledge ourselves, as indeed by our faith we 
have done, only conquerors through him that has 
loved us. 

These are the duties — this the career of the 
Christian in this Christian age. 
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Is it not then, moreover, preposterous to affirm 
that the state of watchingness, inquietude, strug- 
gle, knowing that the enemy is ever in amhush 
for the soul, — a state in which the Christian is 
ceaselessly kept — ^is one that hegets pride, when 
its natural consequence cannot hut he humility ? 
or shall despair he urged as the alternative, in 
him who has the promise that he that endures 
to the end shall he saved, and who, strong in 
faith, helieves that what has sustained hitherto 
will sustain unto the end ? 

Let us, however, look at the case of the Chris- 
dan to whom faith in the atonement, as to the 
Jew and Grentile, is perpetually preached, and 
the practice, the moral of the Gospel, it is not 
assuming unfairly or too much, kept proportion- 
ably out of view in the preaching. 

The first effect is the substitution of contem- 
plative for active, of dogmatical for vital, Chris- 
tianity. 

By these teachers and their followers, the Epis- 
tles are more read than the (rospels, because, 
save the epistle of St. James, (which latter was 
written by him to correct the mischievous per- 
version of St. Paul's writings in that age; an 
evil which has, strange enough, returned, and 
as a characteristic, with more than its pristine 
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virulence in the present,) the former inculcate 
more forcibly the danger and evil of unbelief^ 
and the saving power of faith. Christ's pas- 
sion and death are more assiduously dwelt and me- 
ditated on than his life and works, because in the 
ignominy to which the Son of God was exposed, 
the enormity of their own guiltiness, the deep 
dye of their sins, is so powerfully and vividly 
pourtrayed . as to drive them to the cross — and 
the cross only — for any chance of recovery. It 
is Christ the sacrifice, more than Christ the en- 
sample. 

Such Christians are ever in the state of new 
converts, fearing lest they lose what they have 
already gained, rather than confidently and ear- 
nestly striving to add grace to grace. They 
withdraw from the world into their own closets 
to escape conflict with the world. Instead of 
being the leaven to leaven the 'Vjrhole mass, they 
refuse mixing with it, lest they become partakers 
of its impurities ; they are strong to abstain, but 
feeble to resist — ^the monks, but not the mar- 
tyrs — the devotees, but not the saints of the 
Christian Church. The recluseness of the con- 
vent is theirs, but not its discipline ; the segrega- 
tion of the first Christians without its plea of 
inevitable ; the communion with each other, but 
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the light shining before men for their imitation 
and their father's glory emanates not from them. 
Yet with all this deficiency of Christian courage, 
there lacks not the presumption of the founder 
of the Huntingdonian sect, with the initials S. S. 
following his name, that they have already re- 
ceived the symbol — Sinner Saved, — as their pass* 
port into their father's mansions ! 

Another effect of their partial views of Chris- 
tianity, arising out of their not considering the 
different circumstances of Christians now and in 
the apostolic times, and of their viewing the 
Scriptures in their apphcation to this age in pre- 
cisely the same light as that in which they were 
addressed to the early converts, is that of a nega- 
tive, not positive — a stationary, not progressive 
Christianity. 

Assuredly all that was written to the Churches 
of Rome, Corinth, and Ephesus, would have been 
written to the respective churches everywhere 
existing under the same circumstances in all 
times. The error and schism lies in regarding 
the circumstances of the Christian now as the 
same; in assuming that all that was required 
of the Jew and Gentile, and no more, is necessary 
to him also who is not a convert, but, so to 
speak, bom a believer. By a strange non se- 
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quitur the Genevan School concludes that since 
the Jew and the Gentile had great difficulty to 
overcome in eradicating the notion of the efficacy 
and duty of their own works, and hence the im- 
portant stress on faith in Christ crucified^ — tere 
fore ^there is no efficacy in works to us whose 
beUef is not liable to be shaken or undermined by 
the hngering of old prejudices, or the threats of 
persecution. 

The continual contemplation of a crucified 
Saviour created new sympathies in them ; with 
us it isolates, but animates not ; it engages the 
affections, quickens and absorbs the feelings, but- 
leaves the energies dormant. The perpetual re 
currence to his sufferings, impresses deeply with 
a sense of our natural unworthiness, but leaves 
us reposing on these sufferings only. 

Christ crucified was the atonement for sin, but 
not the substitute for hoHness. We are purified 
by his grace, but justified by the works produced 
in the state of purgation which his grace had ac- 
complished. 

To view the doctrine of the atonement other- 
wise is to regard Christ as the expiation for all 
sin, and not as in truth it is — ^for original sin — 
for that sin which was entailed upon us, and 
cleaves to our earthly nature, spite of all the 
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eflPorts^ in conjunction with the ordinances- and 
means of grace, to eradicate it. It is divesting of 
individual accountability, it is placing man in a 
state of restored purity, but of inoperativeness — • 
it is regeneration without vitality, the vessel 
cleansed, but not for the master's eye. 

To disabuse of this error, to prevent the so 
learning Christ, and to remember, and remember 
continually Christ in us, while we forget not 
Christ for us ; to have larger views of how we 
are to walk so as to please God, that we recom- 
mend the Fathers as an invaluable help and 
guide to the understanding of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, and the practice of a godly life. 

Their works are the sequel to Christian his- 
tory; they are a portraiture of Christian life 
when it had only to progress, when there were 
no terrors of the law, no seductions of false phi- 
losophy, to look back upon from which danger 
might accrue. They contain the results of Chris- 
tian experience in an altered, because an advanced, 
state of Christianity. They record what obser- 
vances were discovered and practised by Chris- 
tians as eifectual in keeping the two elements of 
our nature, the spiritual and the corporeal, within 
their respective distinct and special boundaries, 
so that neither should trench upon and impair 
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the salutary workings of the other^ and each act 
singly or together as the purposes of God in 
man's creation had determined. This is the 
inspiriting, though^ arduous duty of the Christian 
here below— this the duty worthy of the high 
faculties with which he is endued. It is thus 
that, when nature is weak, the remembrance of 
Gethsemane sustains him ; thus when the spirit 
is too confident, the thorn in the flesh humbles 
him ; here that by prayer and fasting, like his 
divine type, he can resist the temptations which 
assail ; here that the brightness and glory of the 
promises cheers and allures him on ; here that 
when through the atonement he had grace to 
work, when through the great Leader, he had a 
guide to follow, that, expiring in the strug- 
gle, he looks up with humble hope to the Captain 
of his salvation for the reward, — not of conquest 
but of conflict. 

And this course thus plainly marked out for 
him, is due to the discernment with which he 
reads the Apostles and the Fathers, in reference 
to two distinct epochs of Christianity. 

But the instruction in doctrine and practice, 
derived from the Fathers of the Church, is not 
•' EvangeKcal Christianity.'* Not because there 
is aught in these — the Christian career of those 
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times shows the reverse — aught incompatible 
with the letter and spirit of the Grospel, — not 
because they are not the productions of lettered^ 
holy, it may be inspired men — (for though 
miracles may have ceased with the apostles, it 
follows not that inspiration did; nay, all is 
inspiration in the Genevan School)— of men who 
strove to walk closely in the traces of their Great 
Forerunner, — ^not because they have not shown 
the development of Christian feeling and Chris- 
tian experience — not because they are not the 
supplement of the Scriptures, which, in truth, they 
are ; but because, forsooth, they are the ground- 
work of ecclesiastical authority ! 

Be it, then, inquired what is Ecclesiastical 
authority, and what is it not ? It is not the 
authority of each individual teacher, even though 
he possess theological gifts, though he have 
" grace and justification," to pronounce what is 
sound doctrine, what heresy ; to limit the code 
of Christianity, or to expound it of his own in- 
dependent judgment, — for this, as daily expe- 
rience but too fatally shows, is to open the door 
to the wildest theories of religion that the mind 
is capable of imagining — to false prophets and 
false teachers ; — it is not the right to raise own 
opinion into a standard, and summon men to rally 
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round it^ because of the sway that superior mental 
power gives one man over another ; much less 
is it the pretension to any supernatural influence, 
as being specially moved by the Spirit, and 
thence proclaiming, This is the light, walk ye in 
it. 

No ; Ecclesiastical authority is founded upon a 
sober, honest, ratiocinative, process of tracing back 
all the records of Christianity, — ^be they the con- 
flicting, nay, oft times contradictory doctrines of 
churches ; be they synods, councils, the writings of 
the Fathers; — up to the apostolic times ; of marking 
the signs of each epoch, of verifying them, of sepa- 
rating the spurious from the pure, and of embody- 
ing and presenting to mankind, an image of Chris- 
tianity, such as men must consent to imitate and 
reverence from the consistency, the reasonableness, 
the antiquity of its formation, and from the piety, 
zeal, and learning of its investigators. 

Hence it is, that the Church derives its title 
to ordain and preserve rites ; hence its high privi- 
lege and power in pointing out the landmarks of 
the Christian course ; hence its capacity of inter- 
preting the oracles of God. 

By an authority thus constituted and guaran- 
teed, the Christian is freed from the perplexities 
of a doubtful or a devious path ; he proceeds on 
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his pilgrimage enduriligly and calmly, because 
sure of his road to the promised rest. He has 
the thread to conduct him out of the labyrinth, in 
which, through temerity and self-confidence, thou- 
sands are finally in despair of being lost. So far 
then from a church like this being " a thick 
cloud interposing between the word of Grod, and 
his people," it is the mirror that collects the scat- 
tered rays into one focus, and presents the truth 
more vividly to the Christian's vision.* 

* The Church of this day and country, has, it is regretted, 
lost much of this influence oyer the laity, from the slovenly 
way in which young men have been, and are sometimes, it is 
feared, still admitted into holy orders. It is not enough 
that they attend divinity lectures, read the divinity class- 
books, possess a certain amount of ancient pagan learning, (a 
knowledge of the sacred language, Hebrew, not required,) 
take a degree in arts, and after giving themselves an interval 
of leisure after graduation, which they spend how they please, 
that they Anally submit [themselves for ordination to the 
examination of the Bishop's chaplain. In this condition of 
clerical matters and management, it is no wonder — ^invalid 
as may be the reasons for so doing — ^that the flocks assume 
to themselves the right of judging, not the individual simply, 
but unaccustomed as they are to abstractions, of judging the 
system also. In every diocese a theological college should be 
instituted for those who are to be ordained within its jurisdic- 
tion, whither they should repair within a reasonable time after 
taking degrees, as a preparation for being invested with sacred 
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Pastors without such nuthority, there may be, 
(according to the notions of the Genevan school,) 
whose " theological gifts " and " Christian 
graces " shall be determined by flocks that lack 
both. The democratic principle of a clergy 
chosen by the laity, as if spiritual and civil rights 
came from one common source, and necessarily 
flowed in parallel streams, may be acknowledged 

functions, and a probation of fitness for them. This college 
should be subject to the visitation and general control of the 
Bishop ; its Bector and Masters appointed by the Diocesan, 
and selected for their sound learning, piety, and experience : 
men capable of training the candidates in all the requirements 
of their solemu destination — not merely in understanding 
rightly the word of God, but in the capability of bringing it 
within the reach of the humblest intelligences — ^not alone in 
supplying the spiritual necessities of their flocks, but in dis- 
posing them to mix with those of every station among them, 
to see that the private life of individual members be not in- 
consistent with their public vows and profession ; to advise, en- 
courage, rebuke, correct unsparingly, but meekly — ^and as a 
qualification for these various and delicate duties, that they be 
themselves so trained to habits of self-examination, self-denial, 
and seasons of devout retirement, as to be an ensample, no 
less than preachers of godly life to their flocks : then indeed 
may that unity be secured which is now so heartily prayed 
for ; then indeed will the Church have struck its roots so deep 
in the love and reverence of its community, as to defy the 
the assaults and artifices of all who plot against its usefulness 
and stability. 
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and deferred to : but a Church which has all the 
record of Christianity in its support, which has 
incorporated all that is sound in doctrine, all that 
is valuable in rites and ordinances — which is or- 
ganised on principles of subordination and degrees, 
that ensure the beneficial workings of all its 
members — such a church must be denied its na- 
tural rights and privileges, because these may be- 
come unfavourable to civil and social freedom. 

There is one species of Uberty which it un- 
doubtedly and of its parental nature must deny 
— ^the liberty of departing from its ordinances, or 
questioning its doctrines, on the ground of their 
being well-authenticated, efficacious, and pure; but 
in compensation for so much surrender of indivi- 
dual judgment, the Church confers consistency, 
tranquillity, and security, within its pale. As 
judge of controversy, it enacts what is orthodox, 
denounces what is heretic, but has no inquisitional 
power to restrain or punish the person of any of 
its members, in matters pertaining to the con- 
science only; its only weapons are instruction, 
admonition, reproof — ^the only penalty it can en- 
force, is exclusion from the benefit of sacraments 
to the impenitent and the obdurate ; to him who 
despises or denies the sacraments, the voice of pub- 
lic opinion, which is opposed to him, • is castiga- 
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tion. The moment the Church exceeds these 
powers, and entrenches on the province of the 
State> she contracts the odiuin and stam of nsur- 
pation, which it hecomes as much the concern of 
every lay memher of the community jealously to 
guard against, in order to the integrity of his 
own civil privileges, no less than out of the reve- 
rence he would maintain for the sanctions of the 
Church, as it hehoves her to provide against 
Ucentious profession and practice in her mem- 
bers. Her province is clearly defined, and 
there is no more inherent tendency in the 
spiritual, than in the secular, authority, to break 
down the barriers within which each exercises its 
legitimate influence. Church authority, as his- 
tory proves, is not more Ukely to invade the civil 
power, or to destroy civil hberty, than these last 
are prone respectively to make her the engine of 
unholy purposes, or defraud her of her lawM 
claims. 

The Church requires the countenance, but needs 
not the support of the State, farther than as secu- 
rity for the provision which must be made for the 
clergy. She has her own independent sources of 
vitahty and strength, and so long as she confides 
in these only, princes may perish, and states fall, 
while herself stands sublime on the Rock of Ages, 
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where Christ placed her, and Christians keep 
her. 

Professor d*Aubign6, in a strain of rhapsodj> 
bordering at times on profanation, (see pp. 55 et 
seq. of his discourse,) labours to impress on us 
the notion, that the overthrow of Ecclesiastical 
authority in the reign of Henry the Eighth (for 
overthrow of Papal authority was it not merely, but 
the assumption of Ecclesiastical authority to him- 
self) has been the mainspring of all the national 
prosperity that came after, and that its re-estab- 
hshment would bring about our downfall. 

Had he traced the march of our constitution 
upwards from that remarkable event, he would 
have discovered that from the time of Alfred — ^it 
falls not within the scope of this article to specify 
the particular stages — the rights and privileges 
of each class of subjects have been gradually in 
progressive development ; — ^had he reasoned rightly 
on the workings of the Reformation, he would 
have seen that the energies then ehcited, were the 
fruit of the struggle, irrespective of the points 
for which the Roman Catholic and the Protestant 
party were contending, — that there is not that na- 
tural necessary connexion between things spiritual 
and secular, that shall make the success of the 
latter, issue out of a specific condition of the former. 

6 
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Had he looked over the page of history of 
other nations, he would have learnt that the 
struggles of the middle age> to throw ofiP Feudal- 
ism> gave the same, nay greater impulse to the 
energies of men. They called the fine arts out of 
the darkness of centuries in which they had been 
sunk ; they created^ as it were, the useful arts ; ma- 
nufactures, hanking, the principles of commerce, 
the discovery of new fields for its operation and en- 
terprise, the sciences^ pure and mixed, all were 
the inventions and revivals of a country, where 
and when the authority of a Church was at its 
zenith ; — of a Church too, having that heteroge- 
neous element of temporal princedom within it, 
that there would have seemed to he scarcely an 
exercise of thought and industry, in which its own 
mixed domain might not he invaded. 

What becomes then of the argument, in which 
reference is made to the overthrow of Ecclesias- 
tical authority for the grandeur and prosperity 
which succeeded the epoch of the Reformation ? 
This event was the occasion only, not the cause. 
The antagonistic powers which were summoned 
up, were not expended in the corruptions of the 
Church to be overcome. This work accomphshed, 
those powers returned again to their natural 
channels with an impetus, it is true, the greater 
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for the agitation they had experieiiced. But as 
surely as the sunshine which succeeds the storm, 
and is the more hrilliant from the preceding 
gloom, would, without a revolution of the elements 
— the orb existing — ^have still recovered its unim- 
paired effulgence by its own more gradual opera- 
tions; so would the energies of England, her 
spirit still remaining, have worked out her ma- 
terial and intellectual advancement, had they 
never been suddenly and summarily engaged in a 
spiritual revolution. 

If all the temporal prosperity we have attained 
be due to the Reformation as a cause, effected as 
it was, that is, in the first blow given to Ecclesi- 
astical authority in this country, to maintain an 
unholy cause, and by spoliation for unholy ends ; 
what impeded the same, nay higher greatness, 
being visible as its result in the lands where the 
authors of the Reformation were, from conscience, 
stirring up the minds of men to strip the Church 
of the corroding garment of abuses, that time liad 
thrown around it. 

Are Prussia and Saxony proportionally higher 
in the scale of wealth and power and intellectual 
energy than France? Do not the countries on 
the Elbe — mutatis mutandis — ^present the same 
picture of material and intellectual condition as 
those bounded by the Rhine ? 
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Away then with such a petitio principii, or 
such an egregious non sequitur as their Professor 
employs ! Away with such addresses to the 
hlind fanaticism^ not the reason of men^ as are 
made in passages like the following : " In the 
century of the Reformation Catholic Spain, 
gorged with the blood of the children of Grod, 
fell, overthrown by the arm of the eternal." 

" The country of Philip the Second, because 
she had struck the Lord's people, let fall from 
her hands the sceptre of the ocean, and reformed 
England took her place upon the throne of the 
seas." Away with such forced parallelisms to 
God's ancient people, which, if it engendered in 
them a pride and stubbornness that produced their 
fall, may be the forerunner of the same in us 
also. Away with the erection of yourselves, a 
small section even of Protestant Christendom, 
into Grod's peculiar people, and your looking down 
upon the rest as a Gentile world ! 

" Hatid tali auxilio /" England is now too 
enlightened, too philosophic, too sober to be 
tempted by such false flattery as this : she ac- 
knowledges that under God she has achieved her 
greatness, and, in the spirit of lowliness, laying 
down her spoils, and raising her trophies she 
exclaims, " Not unto us, O Lord, not unto us ; 
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but unto thy name be the glory !" But she 
seeks not, as the expression of her gratitude, to 
set up the statue of bigotry on the altars of cha- 
rity, and in the flush of her triumph to cry out, 
" Stand off, for I am holier than thou !" 

But to return to the epoch of the Reformation. 
Admitting as our argument and simile would 
seem to imply, that improvement in the civil and 
physical condition of our country was somewhat 
quickened by the powerful impulse then given to 
our energies, let us pause to ask the question. 
Was it all pure gain ? 

Was there nothing lost to us of that which is 
of infinitely more vital importance than our phy- 
sical and civil advantages? Yes. We lost a 
Church which it may, nay, will demand our 
greatest and best spiritual and intellectual efforts 
to regain ; and we are now struggling to regain 
it. 

What did the revolution against the Church 
effect ? It got rid of abuses : yes, as the unskilled 
physician sometimes gets rid of disease in the 
patient, by destroying him ; as the injudicious 
parent and master think they extirpate vice in 
the offspring and pupil, by mistaking punishment 
for correction, and substituting passion for rea- 
son. Instead of strengthening the spiritual 
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structure where weakness was visible, instead of 
removing those superfluous decorations which 
marred its beauty, those incumbrances which 
interfered with its fair proportions and harmo- 
nious whole, it parcelled out its ruins among 
them, as did the Roman soldiers with the seam- 
less vesture of the Lord. It destroyed, but 
could not rebuild, at least on a plan broad as 
Christianity itself. The master-hand was gone ; 
the genius of design, and skill of construction was 
lost ; a thousand petty structures arose, having 
neither form nor comeliness ; and as we gazed on 
the beautiful bits worked up in the unsightly 
piles, we could not but sympathize with the 
building that had passed away, however its pri- 
mitive chasteness may have been impaired. 

Reader, hast thou travelled, and, in thy travels, 
traced the march of architecture, — (the Church 
under the figure of a building leads us naturally 
to this art,) — ^from its pure and palmy state, 
shortly antecedent to and coeval with Christ's 
birth ? — ^hast thou marked the chaste and substan- 
tial structures, with decorations growing out of the 
essential members as gracefully and naturally as 
the flower out of its stem — ^with what propriety, 
too, they severally keep their place, as only sub- 
sidiary to and determined by the character of the 
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essentials ? — hast thou marked how feelingly; we 
might almost say, ornament and plainness relieve 
each other, that every moulding have its play, and 
nothing he lost to the eye's delight ? Dost thou 
remember the fnlness of thy satisfaction when, sur- 
veying its fair proportions, thy vision is never in 
terrupted, never strained, nor forced to wander, but 
at a glance takes in the whole ? — the indescribable 
delight too that thine eye received from its unity ? 
Hast thou, moreover, in looking upwards, felt thine 
own security, and the conviction that the pile must 
hold together till the materials themselves decay, 
from the nice adjustment of the supports and 
weights ? Take this, then, as a type of the first 
Christian Church. 

A few generations pass away ; the outline of the 
building for a time remains the same, the essentiid 
members are the same, but fancy usurps the 
realms of taste, she disdains simplicity, the model 
is neglected in all but the plan, the frieze and the 
moulding become so overcharged with ornament, 
(as if this latter were the essential) that the eye 
has nothing to repose on, and confusion is the re- 
sult. The ornaments' themselves are changed for 
the effusion of some ta[steless brain, or the nicety 
and skill of the first hand on the original are 
gone ; proportion is abandoned for vastiiess^ and 
grandeur takes the place -of- beauty. " How ra^ 
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pidly," you exclaim^ " is the art on its decline ;" 
but yet you discern principles in its construction 
that indicate even here that, something being 
spared by correction, much got rid of, and much 
reduced, the ancient purity may yet retmrn. You 
have here the type of the Church that succeeded 
it. Time, howeyer, and the barbarian lay this 
even with the ground. Another epoch of building 
occurs in the reign of Constantine. 

Traverse with me to the uninhabited parts of 
the once Imperial city, where these buildings stand, 
and stop before the Church of S. Lorenzo. The 
traces of the old foundation are the only guide to 
a plan, which preserves still the rectihnear out- 
line. There is a portico ! But go back to the Pan- 
theon. There are columns !~yes, beautiful in 
material — flutings leading up the eye to the rich 
and graceful capitals which crown them; — ^but 
these were of the ancient temple ! What do they 
sustain? A[,blank, disproportionedwall, which tells 
of the poverty and deformity we have come to. Go 
to other churches of the same period; some, 
having had more materials of the ancient buildings, 
and materials, too, of those principal members 
which at once suggest their place in the new pile, 
may have more of the ancient beauty than San 
Lorenzo ; but all that is added is almost equally 
incongruous and deformed ! 
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** But, (id miaericordiam ! what could we do ?** 
cry Luther, Calyin, Zumglis, and the English re- 
formers. " We cannot make materials grow ; we 
have none of the workmen, too, of old ; our re- 
mains of Ufe are now too scanty to learn the sci- 
ence, and to build. We must build without the 
science, since we have destroyed the model, and 
have lost the art : any building is better than 
none ; — ^be it even after our own fancy." 

And now, imtravelled reader, let me show thee, 
without a figure, the incongruities they are. 

Luther builds a Church on the foundations of 
the Prophets, the Apostles, and the Fathers : — ^he 
nowhere disclaims the last. Where else, indeed, 
save in the last, discovers he Penance to be a sa- 
crament ? Where, in the two former, is authority 
for Confession, save where Christ says, '* Whoso- 
ever shall confess me before men, him will I also 
confess before my Father who is in heaven ;" and 
in St. James, " Confess your sins one to another,'* 
&c. ; neither of which passages, we presume, 
glance at auricular confession ; at least, other Hght 
is needed if they do so. 

Now, in retaining these two articles of doctrine 
and discipline together, lay the secret of the power 
in Luther's Church, as inherently and firmly 
rooted, as susceptible of corruption, and corruption 
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of the same species, as that which had so grossly 
manifested itself in the Church of which Leo X. 
was the spiritual and temporal head. The Lord's 
Supper is continued as a sacrament, hut a sacra- 
ment in a, to us, less intelligihle sense. The 
Roman Catholic doctrine of Transuhstantiation, 
or the conversion of the sacred elements into the 
hody and hlood of Christ — Uke the turning of the 
water into wine — is conceivahle as a miracle ; hut 
Consuhstantiation, which Luther, it would seem, 
for mere difiference-sake, would suhstitute, viz., 
the real and corporeal presence of the hodj and 
hlood of Christ, co-existing with, hut jet apart 
from the hread and wine, is no less a miracle, 
taxing our faith in a much severer way. 

Reason rather seems to confirm our helief in the 
former, as, miracle though it he, daily ohservation 
of processes going on in nature helps us to under- 
stand the doctrine. But reason is not reconciled 
with faith in the latter, for a contradiction is in- 
volved in making that real and corporeal an ab- 
straction by separation from the elements — ^unless 
we are to beUeve that, instead of being present in 
these, he is, by a transfer of the miracle from the 
sacred elements to the Priest, really and corporeally 
present in the minister while he dispenses these. 
Transuhstantiation has the testimony of ages, and 
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Scripture itself^ if interpreted literally^ in its favour; 
Consubstantiationhas no support in Scripture, lite- 
ral or figurative. It is purely metaphysical — ^the 
unique oflFspring of Luther's mind — forming the po- 
sitive characteristic of Luther's Church, and natu- 
rally enough raising the exclamation "This is a hard 
saying, who can bear it ?" Celibacy of the clergy 
was denounced, but, as its substitute, the Maho- 
metan Heaven, or a plurality of wives, was allowed 
by him to those who were considered God's fa- 
voured instruments in His cause ! 

"What, then, have the proselytes of the New 
Church gained ? Submission to a lesser authority, 
instead of to a greater; the translation of the 
Scriptures into the vulgar tongue, but still the in- 
terpretation of the Church ; subjection to a disci- 
pline as onerous, but only variously imposed. 
The right of private judgment is not conceded ; 
for that is, by implication, a Church in each indi- 
vidual, and, effectively, no Church at all. An is- 
sue like this the Augustine Monk never contem- 
plated, and, with his clear views of what the con- 
stitution of the Church required and allowed, and 
what were its abuses, it is almost unaccountable 
how he should have taken one step beyond the 
removal of these last. His erratic system must 
be regarded as a humiliating lesson of the precipi- 
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tancy into which the hest of men, with the hest 
intentions, may he plunged in the heat of enthu- 
siasm, and the pressure upon themselves of the 
yery circumstances they called into existence. 

In the heart of Switzerland a Church is esta- 
hlished, acknowledging Zuinglis as its head, and 
distinguished hy its rejection of hoth the Roman 
Catholic and the Lutheran dogma of the Sacra- 
ment ; nay, even in hostility to Calvin's tenet of 
Christ spiritually present there. The Sacrament 
dwindles into a mere material cold ceremony. 
It is not the Lord's Supper, hut an act hy which 
the Last Supper is periodically commemorated, 
and the outward visible sign of its members con- 
tinuing within the pale of that Church into which, 
by baptism, tbe same cold formality, they were 
admitted. His exposition of this great rite has 
the merit of being clear to the simplest compre- 
hensions ; it is no qualification of the Roman 
CathoHc transubstantiation as was Luther's ex- 
planation, and as Calvin's will be found to be ; but 
a real, palpable, substantial difference, manifest- 
ing sincere honesty of purpose and strong con- 
viction; but the rite so solemnized makes no 
appeal to faith ; it kindles no devotion ; it is the 
body with the spirit fled; the form with the 
essence destroyed. Not that Zuinglis was irre- 
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yerent, not that he was a wit less zealous for the 
saying of the souls of others^ and his own than 
godly ministers hefore him; hut having thrown 
off his guide, and cast himself upon the wilds of 
schism, he in his confusion thought that the 
surest and shortest way to Christian truth and 
Christian practice was to take the most opposite 
direction to that of the ancient Church which he 
had left, and make the widest possible deviation 
from her. Not that he rejected faith ; nay, so 
earnest an advocate was he for the liveliest faith 
that he sublimed it beyond the capacity of our 
earthly natures. But he would not have faith 
and form united. Perish even the solemn rites 
of baptism and holy communion sooner! Yet 
mark the contradiction. With all his conviction 
of the intensity of faith, so great was his belief 
in the strength of form that, united, he feared the 
former might one day be overpowered by the latter ! 
It is as contrary to abstract truth and common 
experience, as it is absurd in conception and inh 
congruous in phrase, to cry out with the Genevan 
Professor, '* la form^ a tuS le fond*^ — form has 
destroyed the foundation : jamais, jamais iCa la 
forme tuS le fond is our unqualified emphatic 
rejoinder. It never has done it, it never can. 
There may be form without the foundation, and 
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it endures not. The form will not give the 
foundation^ but it is presumptive outvrard evi- 
dence of a foundation there. Nay^ more, it 
gives an external grace to the foundation, as 
manners do to morals. In those who have 
the form onlj, this maj, through divine help, lead 
to laying the foundation ; even in those who as- 
sume it as a disguise, it is a homage paid to the 
foundation. Carry out the Genevan and Swiss 
principle, and it runs into the absurdity of reject- 
ing reli^on because of hypocrisy,^-of abandoning 
prayer, because God, who planted his spuit with- 
in, is capable of watering the plant, and nourishing 
it, without any care and e£Port of our own. 

Let us turn, however, to another Church 
which was partially built up out of the ruins of 
the old, if indeed looking at its present state in 
its original seat, there be indeed a Church at all. 

Calvin was its founder, and ^' the system of 
ancient Geneva" that which the learned Professor 
acknowledges as his own. 

In the article of the Holy Communion (we 
proceed at Once and first to this point, the one 
which was most vigorously assailed, as if it 
were the corner-stone of the Roman Catholic 
Faith,) Calvin approached the notion of the 
Lutherans, and asserted a real though spiritual 
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presence of Christ in the sacrament ; thus object-^ 
ing to Zuinglis's that it is a mere commemorative 
rite, to Luther* s that Christ is corporeally pre- 
sent, to the Roman Catholic that the elements 
are miraculously transformed into Christ's body 
and blood. At the transfiguration on the mount 
our Lord was really and spiritually present! 
when he appeared to the disciples upon earth 
after his resurrection, as at the supper of £m- 
maus, Christ was really and spiritually present. 
The complex notion is a clear one, as of that 
which is palpable to the eye, but not to the 
touch. To be really and spiritually present in 
the sacrament, is only conceivable by the defini- 
tion and examples before given ; unless it be in 
the sense in which God is said to be in the midst 
of those who assemble to worship in his name ; 
in which sense all special honour is withdrawn 
from this most sacred rite. If by really present 
be meant only really spiritually present, but 
specially so, from that spiritual special presence 
the Sacrament derives its virtue and efficacy ; and 
the Geneyan Professor must then either agree 
with the Oxford School on this great point, or 
deny his prototype Calvin. 

The truly distinguishing feature, however, of 
the Genevan School, in point of dogma, is predes- 
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tination ; a doctrine which is amply entitled to 
the epithets conferred on it hy the British Critic 
of " immoral, monstrous, heretical, and anti- 
christian." It shall be explained in the words 
of its reviver Calvin ; for it is an exploded doc- 
trine of the fifth century. ** God, in predestinat- 
ing from all eternity one part of mankind to 
everlasting happiness, another to everlasting 
misery, was led to make this distinction hy no 
other motive than his own good pleasure and free 
will.'* This is an article of faith in the Grenevan 
School ; this is the rock on which the Professor 
plants his standard, and calls upon the Church 
of England, or that portion of it which is not 
Anglo-CathoHc, to rally round it. Let them do 
so rather than remain within her pale on the 
terms of so obnoxious a doctrine ! The real true 
Church of England, which is the Anglo-Catholic 
portion, is groaning and heaving to throw off 
this incubus that has long been oppressing her 
energies, and subduing her usefulness. She is 
yearning to eradicate a doctrine which has been 
to her precisely what the abuse of rites and ordi- 
nances proved to the Roman Catholic Church, the 
Fons et origo malorum, the source of all the schism 
within her own bosom, and of nearly all the 
sects that exist without it. As long as this doc- 



trine remains, with the interpretation Cahin has 
given it, and it admits of no other, — ^for pre- 
destination cannot be confounded with, or quali- 
fied as, foreknowledge— so long will there exist a 
Church only in the forms of its liturgy, and that 
still more outward one which the state by ac- 
knowledgment gives it. • 

Since the Genevan Church, by the tone and 
manner in which it assails Ecclesiastical autho- 
rity, would seem to invite adoption of, if not to 
recommend the apparently more primitive, though, 
if really so, not consequently the preferable, con- 
stitution of herself; and the simpUcity of her 
forms and practice, though singleness of heart 
in her members be not the necessary accompani- 
ment ; it may not, before closing our strictures on 
M. d'Aubign^ and his school, be inopportune or 
unimportant to enlighten the readers of both his 
'^ Discourse" and our answer, to the circumstances 
under which that Church became as it now is, 
actually constituted. The notion of Presbyters 
was not in the original scheme of Calvin's 
Church, nor in the nature (A Calvin's character ; 
the latter is sufficiently known in his sentiments 
and conduct to render it superfluous to state that 
the predominant feature of the Church he la* 
boured to construct was authority ; witness his 
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burning Servetus for rejecting it ; his foul calum- 
niation of Castilio, because the latter entertained 
distinct views from CaMn of Christ's descent 
into hell^ and his quarrels with Zuinglis on the 
doctrine of the sacrament. His aim, moreoyer, 
was the establishment of hierarchy ; and, to con- 
soldate his scheme, he made overtures of union 
with Archbishop Cranmer of our Church : but these 
overtures were wisely rejected. His scheme ac- 
cordingly was not carried into full e£Pect ; and as 
the despotism of the (renevan Church expired 
with Calvin for want of a head, determined as 
his own, to establish the original design, the 
popular civil government, which acknowledged 
neither king nor peer, took the spiritual under its 
auspices and control, and henceforth the Church 
government of Geneva assimilated itself with 
the civil government which then existed, and be- 
came Presbyterian. Hence the plainness and 
simphcity of worship in the Genevan Church was 
no merit of her own creation, but derived from 
the character of the civil power with which it 
became allied ; and the transcendentalism it pro- 
fessed, grew not at all out of the notion of " la 
forme que tu6 le fond," but was an aim on 
which her communion was driven by the aban- 
donment of a discipline which required for its 



maintenance the authority she had accidentally 
lost. In other words^ the present constitution 
of the Genevan Church in respect of her clergy 
and forms was not a natural suggestion of the 
wants of a new religious community^ which in 
the fervour and growth of its spirituality, felt 
itself home aloft ahove all forms and disdpUne ; 
and, as such, has no claim to imitation, nor can 
he taken as an instance of Christian perfectibihty, 
attainable without forms and disciphne. 

We have now done with M. d'Aubign^ and 
his school, having, we trust, sufficiently exhibited 
the confusion of his historical divisions, the unte- 
nableness of his main propositions, the inade^ 
quacy of the Genevan system to the offices and 
requirements of Christianity, and the consequent 
futiHty of the pretensions of the Genevan Church ; 
if Church that union of clergy and laity can be 
called, which has so Uttle that is definite to iden- 
tify it with the Church of its founder, save the 
one presumptuous doctrine, and so much that 
merges it in the common mass of Sectarianism. 

For the satisfaction of those who may yet be 
pausing on the threshold of the Anglo-CathoUc 
Church, our article shall dose with a summary 
of the objects which the existing movement with- 
in the communion of the Church of England 
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designs, and assuredly is destined to accomplish. 
She desires to break down the partition wall 
which the various interpretation of doctrine and 
duty has reared within her, so that she may 
extend the sphere of Christian charity. Christian 
grace, and Christian activity. Long and too 
painfully alive to the weakness and neutralizing 
effect of division, she sighs to regain the ancient 
strength and union; but she knows that these 
are only to be recovered by a strict definition and 
execution of her doctrines, so that she cannot 
be misunderstood ; and by a revival of those forms 
and observances that adorn no less than illustrate 
the Christian life. Hers is no thirst of innova- 
tion, but a reverence of those time-honoured prac- 
tices which the supineness of the age, not the 
sense of their inefficacy, or the maturity of god- 
liness, has suffered to fall into oblivion. Her 
prayer also is for consistency of profession and 
observance, the consistency of not practically 
treating the holiest, the sublimest of rites as a 
mere symbol, while in her written service she 
proclaims him guilty of the body and blood of the 
Lord who partakes unworthily ; — the consistency of 
not pronouncing such an one guilty of treason 
agunst the majesty of heaven, and providing no 
precaution against traitors coming to the celestial 
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banquet ; — ^the consistency of assuring herself, as far 
as imperfect instruments are capable, of the fitness 
in communicants for approaching the holy table ; 
not leaying open to the dogs also that which was 
destined for the children. Who now, before Com- 
munion, repairs to the minister for counsel and 
consolation, where doubts and disquietude assail — 
for encouragement where the Christian's high re- 
verence for the holy elements, and his own deep 
sense of degradation, make him timid in drawing 
near, lest he incur condemnation ? What prepa- 
ration is now, that the Church knows of, made in 
self-examination, and in purging the mind and 
heart of all that is uncharitable in feeling and opi- 
nion, all that is carnal in desire and thought, so 
that the heavenly elements may be received into 
that which is really the temple of the living God? 
Every one deems himself a competent judge of his 
own fitness, and relies for that fitness on the 
general tenor of his conduct, which is often but a 
Pharisaic profession, a remembrance of what he 
has done, a forgetfulness of what he has left un-> 
done. Of those who are predestined, of those 
who are justified by faith wholly and solely, we 
do not now speak ; to the former the Sacraments 
are superfluous, to the latter but a solemn formality. 
But among those in whom the spiritual life-giving 
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of the Sacraments is an article of faith. Christian 
ministers are not excused by indifferently saying, — 
as too many in effect have done, — of such as partake 
unworthily, " They know the consequences, they 
have the law on the matter." No. They must 
he trained in a knowledge of the law, and eneercised 
in obedience to it. These ministers must, more- 
over, in their teaching and practice, inspire into 
their flocks a strong assurance that, under their 
guidance, they will be led into green pastures and 
beside refreshing waters — that they will not, as 
has, alas ! been too frequently the case, stray with 
them over the wilds and wastes of worldliness and 
sensuality. 

The Church seeks to stem the tide of latitu- 
dinarianism within her pale by rejecting the ano- 
malous from her doctrinal code^to expose the 
hideousness of error, the pemiciousness of heresy — 
to strip profession of the mask which, through the 
easy doctrine of justification by faith alone, it so 
often, so readily, so mischievously assumes, and 
make Christianity visible to men by those less fal- 
hble signs of its genuineness, in works that shall 
chase hypocrisy* back into the shades from which 
it emerged. 

* It is a remarkable, though lamentable feet, that only among 
sects who make justification by faith alone their polar star, iif 
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These, indeed, are the arduous, uncompromis- 
ing, sterner duties of the Church : hut does she, 
therefore, proudly erect her altars, and constrain 
a reluctant ohedience ? 

No. She strives to har out mere utilitarianism 
from the house of God ; to revivify her ordinances ; 

religion ever taken as a cloak to deceive the world. Without 
intending, far from it, to sympathise with the Roman Catholic, 
the Jew, the Unitarian, or to charge on the whole of the afore- 
mentioned sects, as a body, the vices of individuals, we cannot 
but express, as results of our observation and experience, 
that in the Roman Catholic, the Unitarian, the Jew, religions 
cant is never heard of. Neither of these gains anything from 
the world by his outward profession. No one scans his neigh- 
bour's defects, or questions the motives of his neighbour*s good 
actions, save as concerns society. Religion is left, as it ought 
to be, between a man's own conscience, his CKmI, and the 
Church. The things which are Caesar's are purely Caesar's, 
those which are God's, Gfod's, If it were sought to build upon 
religious profession a reputation with the world, even should 
not the doing so beget suspicion, it were, at best, a bootless la- 
bour. If the religious professor be truly sincere, the world, or 
their community would say of him, " He has his reward." If 
insincere, " he has his reward. It is not for us, who cannot 
penetrate motives, to award either praise or censure ; and, if 
we could, we are not in the place of God. It is the actions 
alone, as far as they relate to us, that are our concern. If these 
are good, it is natural to assume the motive good. Though it 
be not always so, the assumption is immeasurably of tener right 
than wrong ; if intrinsically evil, the evil deeds reveal the evil 
motive." 
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to make the material building a type of what the 
spiritual building should be ; to give decorum^ dig- 
nity^ and grace to her services ; to make prayer 
worship also^* by engaging every tongue, alike with 
hearty in electric and sympathetic exercise, and 
making that tongue eloquent by the fervor and 
feeling with which the aids to devotion, that she 
calls in, inspire it ; to consider the constitution of 

It is delightful to see religion, aa &t as it consists in 
prayer and praise, enshrined in its own proper temple of the 
heart, and worshipped there — ^to be exhibited, like a holy relic 
in Roman Catholic countries, only on the times and occasions 
that the Church ordains, and then, when its salutary purpose 
of a common reverence has been fulfilled, to return to its right- 
ful guardian's holy keeping in the breast from whence it came— > 
not bandied about from lip to lip and from house to house in 
private evening assemblies, and there made the theme of every 
tongue in unconsecrated places, where it is not sin if worldly 
thoughts enter, and where they cannot but enter, from their 
natural association with the things around— where there is not 
even a minister to give solemnity and sanction to the meeting, 
and the conversation cannot but be a mixture of the secular 
with the holy. The name of Christ, like the incommunicable 
name, Jehovah, with the Hebrews, is not to be for ever on the 
lips, nor the cross ever before the vision. 

* Not as it has been our pain to witness lately in many 
country churches, where the house of GK)d seems but a lecture, 
room of readers and hearers — ^no response uttered, no knee 
bent, no outward homage paid, as if true devotion did not dic- 
tate this as the natural expression of the heart 
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the mind of man^ and engage all his facultie^^in 
her solemnities : in a word^ to clothe religion, us 
befits her, in the comeliest and most attractiye of 
garbs, that the Christian may be gladdened when 
called up to the Courts of the Lord, and feel that 
their influence is refreshing as the dews of Hermon, 
penetrating and pervading as the precious oH that 
from Aaron's head ran down to the very skirts of 
his vestments. 

And are these the only aims of the Church 
whose interests we espouse ? 

Seeks she only to make each individual of her 
communion secure for himself in her doctrine, and 
happy in himself for his service ? No. 

From the holy threshold she desires to see 
Christian brotherhood go forth into the world in 
the mantle of humility ; the flame of charity in 
the heart, pure, bright, and lasting ; the light of 
hope and ardour on the brow ; the whole frame 
telling of a determination, on their part, to do the 
Lord's will on earth, remembering as workers 
with Her, that if the Church are the stewards of 
the mysteries, the laity are stewards of the various 
talents at their disposal to do the work of the 
Gospel-moral in the world ; that they are not to 
wait for the calls of piety and benevolence, but to 
seek out occasions ; not simply to be ready to con- 
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tribute, but ready also at times specially reserved^ 
as is done for pleasure and business— to enter the 
dark abodes of ignorance, misery, and disease, not 
only tbat they may become adequately acquainted 
with the amount, and multiplicity, of human sufifer- 
ing, and of the mode and manner of relief best 
suited to the demands of the afflicted ; but to draw 
from such offices fresh springs of gratitude for 
their own position ; not simply because it is a 
command of God, though for this supremely, but 
of the constitution of their own nature ; that every 
best affection, as it is developed, so it may be kept 
in activity for the enjoyment, as graciously destined, 
of their whole being.* The heart, hke the well- 
stringed instrument, has no silent chords, and 
none that are to be wakened only to a single theme. 

* An office like this is a luxury which the rich may partake 
of in great abundance ; and where entered into and exercised 
in the spirit — ^which it hafl been the author's happy and edify- 
ing lot to witness this last winter in a member of our oldest and 
highest aristocracy, whose name we are precluded from hint- 
ing, even in initials, since his undisguised humility would 
' blush to find it fame," much as its disclosure would tend to 
the incitement and emulation of others in the same social sphere 
•—of delicacy, kindness, purest and deepest sympathy, so that 
the poor look upon the service with tenfold more gratitude for 
the hand that administers the succour — oh ! if they knew but 
the exquisiteness of the pleasure it awakens, an Epicurean sel- 
fishness itself would make them suitors for the service ! 
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These are duties which the Church inculcates 
with especial reference to the laity themselves, for 
their own souls' profit and peace ; but she desires 
them, moreover, to be her pioneers in clearing 
and extending the field of her sacred influence by 
the erection of schools, where the young, under 
her superintendence, may be so affectionately 
built up in the true faith and sound practice of the 
Gospel, that in all time to come they may ever 
look up to her as a faithful friend and counsellor. 
Of the security earned by this office, an ample 
evidence has of late been given in her zealous and 
efficient labours with the young. Catechise, cate- 
chise, catechise,* is the well-understood motto she 

* To those who may yet be strangers to the admirable man- 
ner in which this office is performed, we earnestly recommend^ 
without invidioosness of other holy teachers, a visit to St. 
Mark's College, near Chelsea, on the Sunday afternoon, where 
even highly educated adults may reap instruction from the de- 
gree in which they will discover the youth to be trained in a 
knowledge of the Liturgy and the Scriptures. How kind — 
how encouraging — how devoted is the reverend principal ! what 
a true, though humble pattern in sincerity of his Lord's affec- 
tionate and affecting entreaty — " Suffer little children to come 
unto me !" On the other hand, — how animated, how eager, — 
how " prompt at every call " are the catechised \ As years 
change their relations and position, they cannot but revert, with 
a lingering fondness, to the hours spent in such happy com- 
munion, and treasure the remembrance as the best and brightest 
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has adopted. It is the truly apostolic principle 
on which a succession of teachers and faithful 
professors of Christianity was secured in the first 
ages of the Churchy and without the practice of 
which the Church may have a mere passive assent, 
hut can never he secure in her hold on the hearts 
and understandings of her memhers. A perpetual 
undergrowth of Christianity and Christians is thus 
continually springing up, to preserve the Church 
ever fair and flourishing. 

It is from the diligence of the clergy in this 
part of her sacred functions, that the Church will 
again have her own in the numbers and the fideUty 
of her members. Her preachings will, as she ad- 
vances in this her most responsible and solemn 
ofiice, need no longer to be doctrinal discourses, 
but return, Uke the Apostolic Epistles, to be but 

relic that boyhood in its flight bequeathed them. With what 
wisdom, too, is this office exercised in, and before the Church 
assembly ! how impressiye and salutary is the scene on all ! 
How solemn the sense of obligation thus batten in the young ! 
The exercise becomes, not a lesson of ordinary routine, but, as 
it were, a renewed sacramental pledge to the fulfilment, — when 
called out into a larger sphere,— K)f the duties they have con- 
fessed to here in presence of hundreds, who will watch their 
future career, and remind them, if need be, of the accountability 
they had taken upon themselves, ere they received the bias of 
the world. 
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renewed stimulants to the activity with which her 
memhers have heen in youth imbued ; correctives 
of the evils which familiarit j with the world en- 
genders ; and counsels^ such as, it is believed^ her 
growing and much-cultivated intimacy with the 
habits and sentiments of the most gifted and low- 
liest of her flocks will enable her to afford uner- 
ringly, of the means by which these may most 
speedily and successfully be overcome^ or most 
effectually avoided. 

The cause which the Church espouses is es- 
sentially one of religious truth alone ; taste is 
merely incidental to her ; yet so resistless and all- 
pervading is the former's influence, that its unity 
and simpHcity have, — ^from the time that a new 
vigour has been infused into her ordinances, and 
a more fervent piety been kindled in her minis- 
ters, — communicated their expression to the ma- 
terial edifice itself. The bald, ill-shapen structures, 
looking more like storehouses than the courts of 
the Lord, which were raised in the last century, 
— ^witness the churches, episcopal chapels^ and 
chapels of ease, in and around the metropolis, — 
and the venerable piles that were then repaired, will, 
as long as they stand, be monuments of the 
languor, the indifference, the graceless puritanism 
of an age in which the Church rather imitated 
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"mth an ill-understood obsequiousness, those who 
departed from her, than preserved within herself 
an array of loveliness to win them back again. 
Nowy *^ the beauty of holiness" again becomes 
intelligible in the decorations themselves ; the 
consistency of Truth is broadly stamped in the 
harmonious whole ; in itself the sacred erection 
is a rich gospel-moral concentrating the mind on 
holy things; and times to come will point to 
these, as we to the vaster and more splendid piles 
of our forefathers, and exclaim^ " How these men 
must have loved the temples of the Lord, and the 
place where his honour dwelleth !" 

Such is the sketch, faint and feeble though it he, 
of the labours of conscience and love that have be- 
gotten in men's minds — ^who seek in spiritual way- 
wardness a compensation for what civil government 
has induced them to sacrifice of natural liberty — 
a jealousy of the Ecclesiastical power which holy 
workings for holy ends will and ought assuredly 
to produce. 

If, for the security of this world's goods, they, 
whOe dififering on the expediency and wholesome- 
ness of many of the measures issuing from civil 
administrations, yet consent to live under a par- 
ticular form for the advantages it confers, not over- 
throw it for what it fails of accomplishing ;— let 
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them ponder well how much more cheerfully, for 
their soul's satisfaction and security, they should 
submit to the persuasive maternal control of the 
Church, whose power is ordained of God ; whose 
ordinances, — ^whatever evil may spring from their 
abuse, — as long as observed in the purity of their 
first intention, cannot but work out the beneficent 
will of Him who gives them his Almighty sanc- 
tion; whose stake is thrown in together with 
theirs ; and whose responsibilities as awfully tran- 
scend theirs, as things temporal are outweighed 
by things eternal. 

Let them not humiliate her sacred cause in 
testing it by the ever-shifting measure of the body 
pohtic. There are accidental resemblances ; but 
the differences are essential. The Church has a 
power ; — but distinct in its essence, in its source 
distinct : the people cannot create it, cannot de- 
stroy it, cannot give it character, cannot change it. 
She has a constitution ; — one that is not the 
growth of time and circumstance ; but which at 
its first creation, was mature. She has a code ; 
— subject to no cancellings, no revisions, no re- 
peals ; begetting no false hopes, nor groundless 
fears, from uncertain interpretation ; but traced, 
by the finger^ of God, in the hearts of her first 
founders, and patriarchs ; and framed by his 
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Spirit working on the understandings of those 
who gathered it from their enkindled tongues. 

Her practice— of this let the Church take heed 
— ia ohnoxious to censure and condemnation ; 
and, if not legitimately flowing from the suhlime, 
unalterable, sanctions she has received, and con- 
trolled by these, will cover her with the obloquy, 
the contempt, the disaffection, of all whom she is 
ordained to keep in inviolate fellowship with her- 
self. 

Let her understand her high position, and dig- 
nifiedly maintain it. Let her not be confounded, 
as existing divisions make her, with those whom 
she has but too often herself estranged, — with 
sects — ^in all save the surplice, the sacred bronzes, 
and a state provision. Let her remember that 
her power is *' the wisdom from above ;" on 
which love and beneficence are inseparable attend- 
ants. Let her, moreover, keep within the sphere 
of her own sacred duties, as she desires that sphere 
to be preserved ; let her ministers severally, and 
perpetually, reflect, that their power abides in the 
Church, and her offices, and departs not out of 
them : confident, with this and her other titles, 
that they, who have wholly despised her yoke, 
will thus give her allegiance, discovering her ser- 
vice to be " perfect freedom ;" and those, who 
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have " sown by the side of all waters, will return 
to plant by that bright, untroubled, living stream> 
** the rivers whereof gladden the city of our 
God." 
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